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Tus WEEK LETTERS TO THE Eprror— 
bag nag iat — a a 129 | existent. Of his declarations on the Irish Church, which are 
= Tt acurinightly Review and Mr. | clear, explicit, and vigorous, we have said enough elsewhere. 

Mr, Glad The Cler | We should infer, also, from both the address and the speech at 

a - eaetied | Liverpool, on Wednesday, that Mr. Gladstone would be very 

me 8 “ tion in Germany 121 } oTive Old Friends and a Young | unwilling vo pompone 8 reform of the land tenure. 

The Darwinian Jeremiad., 1215 PEREGO cnscesecocencsscvsosecsncoseneses 1222 . 

Biers Tre cr date | Mr- Aust Leigh's Rosi 1231) Mfe, Gladstone's first great canvassing speech,—dclivered on 
oe tal Eagian cor Mr. Bellew’s Poets’ Coruer 226 | Monday at Warrington,—was an exceedingly powerful attack on 
umshire — Geography 1217 CURRENT LITERATURE,,..00..000 grasses Baas the Tory propensity to squand r, and an exposure of the replies 
ay | POE OP TE WE ccs 1230 | which the Tory organs have recently made to the censures of their 
und its People..........+. 1219 | ADVERTISEMENTS ..., ‘3 | critics. Te showed that even when the Tory Government of 





= | 1858-9 had nominally reduced the income-tax to 5d., they had 

NE WS OF THE WEE K themselves received a larger amount, having received in the first 

: ° | half-year receipts belonging y 7 » income-tax of 7 . the = 

; | vious year,—that they raised the estimates greatly both in 1858 
HE event of the week has been the announcement that a pear fs : that the Tory critics, though Eelastinn ths Abyssinian 
constitutional monarchy is to be established in Spain. 3 
General Prim, in a letter to the Gaulois, a new Parisian paper, 
rapidly rising in circulation, states that Spain prefers this form of 
government; and as he is for the moment Spain, that question 
may be regarded as settled, the more easily because Catalonia, the 
most Republican of the provinces, is devoted to Prim personally. 
It is affirmed that the Democratic party will assent to the arrange- 
ment, provided their programme, freedom of religion, of the press, 
and of meeting, is respected ; but according to other accounts there 
is serious danger of insurrection in the great cities, where, owing 


expenditure from the expenditure of 1868, had not deducted the 
expenditure for the Chinese war from the Liberal expenditure of 
1860,—5,000,0002. He charged the Conservative Opposition 
with constantly urging on expenditure instead of resisting 
it, and said that three-fourths of the motions, questions, 
&e., tending to new expenditure have proceeded, during the 
’ a I I 
last Parliament, from the Conservative benches. And he illus- 
trated the laxity of the Conservative Government by quoting a 
ease in which the Liberal Government had refused to remit the 
to the num ue claim for a loan of 20,000/, to a local authority, the greater part 
1e nber of the unemployed, republicanism is tinged with : : , ey * 
are . - . S of which was remitted by the Conservatives directly they came 
socialist ideas. General Prim has already been compelled to call | ; + _ : 
é ° oe a ee 3 into office,—the remission being made the ground of an appeal 
out troops to keep the Madrilefios in order, and the Supreme , : rf 
s 3: ‘ by a Conservative candidate for the political support of the 
Junta is providing work at the public expense. : . : anig 
: borough. As a financial criticism on the recent Conservative 


The Provisional G t 1 | proofs of the economy of the existing Government, and on its really 
1¢ Provisional Government have appare ize , ; : 

Be sags , . ve apparently authorized the spendthrift character, the speech was crushing. 

Times’ correspondent to say that their candidate for the Throne is in 





Ferdinand of Coburg, husband of the last Queen of Portugal, and The American State elections of the 15th October in Ohio, 
father of the present King. The idea is that by electing him | Penns lvania, and Indiana confirm our prediction of the cer- 
Spain will acquire a good administrator and a resolute constitu tainty of General Grant's triumph. In Indiana alone has there 


tionalist for the present, while in the future the succession may | heen a clear gain for the Democrats; but even in Indiana the 
fall to the King of Portugal, and the Peninsula thus be once more Republicans have beaten, though by a diminished inajority,—a 
united. At the same time, the Emperor of the French is precluded majority diminished by 8,000, if the last accounts be tra ,—and 
from demanding compensation. King Ferdinand is a Catholic of it is quite possible that local matters of which we know nothing 
the Coburg type, i.e., not Ultramontane, has had great experience, | have influenced the State election which will not influence the 
: 1 — d Portugal as Regent for some years very satisfactorily. | Presidential election. In the key-State, Pennsylvania, which was 

1¢ only obj . 


undertake the burden, : as some ate female ctions : : . . 47 
¢ vurden, and has some unfortunate female connections | the election with a m ijority which shows a gain of 11,000 on 





ections in the way seem to be that he is unwilling to gained by the Democrats last year, the Republicans have carried 


which he may be 1 illine iva ni soiaeid ao Te . + , . 
y be unwilling to give up. Prim, however, would their last year’s vote. In Ohio the Republicans have carried the 





hardly have announced his candidate — : ' , ee “ Tae 
y hay announced his candidate unless sure of his consent, | election by a majority of 30,000, according to the 7imes’ corre- 
and we suspect, in view of the disturbed state of the country, that 
: ? . . . > 
we shall next week have to record the installation of Ferdinand | 
the Eight ‘ing of Spai ; “see : 
; ghth, King of Spain. | triumph shows no advance of Republican principles, but is due 
- sg ' “oe to ** the twin forees of prejudice and money.” As to the money 
Prime Ministers and leaders of Opposition appear to be agreed pee : as 
=e . es ne ; wa the Democrats are supposed to have very much more of it in pro- 
only on one point, and that is in publishing their election . : : : 
idrease: S . rete. . portion to their number than their opponents. As to the pre- 
addresses on a Saturday morning. Is it in order to keep the | <4. . , : heaiadiinn #2 
judice, the Standard probably means right. ‘* Prejudice” is a word 


spondent’s telegram, showing a gain of 27,000 over the vote of 
last year. ‘The Standard inanely asserts that this Republican 





weekly criticism back as a reserve force till the daily papers have | used ter ite weitere lescribe the principles which are not held 
exhausted themselves. —or for any ies canis ceceniiin conn? ised by its writers to describe the principles which are not bek 
Mr. Gladstone was a week later than Mr. Disraeli, but his address eee 

was much less laboured, much simpler, and had far more real Mr. Gladstone delivered a second speech at Liverpool on 
force. After reciting his Reform policy, he promises his con- | Wednesday, filling six columns, all reported by telegraph. It was 
one of his finest displays. We have remarked upon what seems to 
us its finest point,—a protest against the idea that there could 
exist a race insensible to sympathetic justice, a morally one-legged 
people,—elsewhere ; but Mr. Gladstone touched other topics, gave 
a singularly lucid history of the Reform Bill, diverged into a 
defence of compounding, needful in Liverpool, wearisome to men 
already convinced that compounding must be restored ; and then 


by them. 





stituents to strike off the objectionable ‘rating restrictions” 
on voting, if he is able ; but he says nothing about extending the 
redistribution of seats,—with which we may therefore conclude 
Mr. Gladstone would not meddle while the great Irish questions 
and education questions are still unresolved. He advocates, 
besides strict financial economy, giving county ratepayers a control 
over county rates, ‘‘ by the principle of representation,”—we trust 
rather by an elective chairman of Quarter Sessions than by a | turned towards Ireland, which he described as a country where a 
county parliament, which would not answer. On education Mr. large proportion of the lower class, there unusually numerous, 
Gladstone's language is rather ambiguous. IIe isin favour both of | wer2 either friendly to Fenianism or coldly neutral. Mr. Gladstone 
religious education and of a strict protection for the rights of | considers Mr. Maguire’s account of Irish feeling in America not 
conscience, but he does not say what he would do in parts of the | exaggerated, characterized the accounts of Mr. Scully's evictions 
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as * heartrending,” declared that such scenes omen pall mar" though the 


justify y the 





could not 
words of Mr. D'Arcy 
justice to Ireland.” Ile then spoke of the Irish Chureh, 
remarked that pro 
though it belonged to the State, should not be appropriated by the 
State, and pledged 
Church property should be devoted to support any religion what- 
ever. Its precise disposal can only be indicated by Ministers of 
Crown, but in any event he means that it should not go to 


the 
Rome. 

Mr. Mundella’s address to the electors of Sheffield is the ablest 
and the best yet put forward by a working man’s candidate. Mr. 
Mundella is an employer, and well known to be strongly opposed | 
but after repeating the usual Liberal creed, and 
national, compulsory, and secular ” education, he 
continues, —‘‘ The relations of capital and labour have for many 
years past occupied my attention. I maintain that in a frank 
recognition of the equality of the buyers and sellers of labour is to 
be found the true solution of the difficulties which beset this 
important question. I am in favour of legislation which shall 
render Trade Societies legal, which shall enable them profitably to 
shall permit them to build and hold 
language for the 


to outrages; 


declaring for * 


invest their surplus funds, 
property, shall substitute clear and definite 
ambiguous expressions, 
have subjected workmen to prosecutions for conspiracy; shall 
refer all such cases to the judges of assize, and shall confer powers 
to prosecute and punish those who may steal or embezzle the 





property of a ‘Trade Society. 
when, by the adoption of Arbitration, ¢ 
trial Partnerships, Strikes and Lockouts shall become things of 
the past.” Mr. Mundella will be a great addition to the House 


of Commons, mor 


‘9-Operation, and Indus- 


’e especially if he replaces Mr. Roebuck. 

Mr. Roebuck seems very likely to lose his seat, and if so good 
and sound a man as Mr. Mundella replaces him, both Parliament 
and Sheffield will be the gainer. No doubt, it is quite true that 
the secret of a great deal of the opposition to Mr. Roebuck is his 
pluck in so keenly and truly denouncing the terrorism of the 
Sheffield ‘T'rades’ Unions. But even on this point the moderate 
working men, who are not in favour of terrorism of any kind, have 
against Mr. Roebuck. On the Com- 
mission of Inquiry he acted a part much more like counsel for 
the prosecution than that of an impartial judge, and Mr. Mun- 


fair grounds of complaint 


ter 





della is really impartial. On all other political grounds it would 
be impossible to find a worse representative than Mr. Roebuck,— 
4 hve ¢, misjudging, intemperate thinker and speaker, 


deal of ol verness and no sense, a violent temper, and an immense 
capacity for injuring every cause he adopts. 

Mr. John Routledge, engines 
in height, and of great eset strength, 
Cordova. The battle of Alco! —_— on, he went out to see it, 
and seeing it, saw the woun ey ecessarily neglected. 
not help the battle, but he could he Ip that incident of it, so for 


xr, of Durham, six feet two or three 
is traflic manager at 


hours he went in and out under the fire, steadying the ambulance | 


corps, bearing the wounded in his arms to the ambulances. He 
says the ilies who described his achievement, to bear a 


sia: 
a man when 


Marshal Serrano, who seems to know 
went up to him, embraced him, and decorated him 
Catholic, which bauble 


charmed life. 
he sees him, 
with his own order, that of Isabella the 
Routledge 1 lietly put in his pocket, perhaps the most character- 
istic feat of all he had done that day. Clearly, a hero of the 
simple, unconscious, best sort, luckier than other heroes in this, 
that he has found his sacer vaies in the modern form of a news- 
paper correspondent. Ie will find himself famous on Tyneside, 
the reward he would most sets r. 


Cuba has adhered to the Revolution. It had no other choice, 
for 2xation to the United States would have meant immediate 
As it is, the Spanish Government shrinks from 





emaucipation. 
this step, and only proposes to free all slaves born after the Revo- 
lution, a very half-hearted measure. 
slaves in the island do not now exceed 200,000, a number for which 
compensation is possible; that free labour has been found profit- 
able; and that the planters are not fanatics for their system, an 
assertion which we doubt: The island, however, deprived of 
American support, has no alternative except to obey orders from 


SPECTATOR. 


y M'Gee, am experiment in “equal aud exaet | from Spain and , 
| I 
and } all restrictions on education atan end. It proposes, however, that 


yperty bestowed by individuals on that Church, | all mona 


variously interpreted by the judges, which 


I look forward hopefully to the time | 
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— 
—————__., 


Madri 1, aware of the extreme hostility. of the Democrats to the 





* itred of the people, and demanded, in ph priesthood, has issued two decrees, the first expelling the Jesuits 


1 confiscating their property, the second de 





ring 
| . 
astic establishments founded since 1835 should besu; ppressed, 


that all monks and nuns should be at libert y to return to the 


himself that no portion of the surplus of Irish | world, and that all religions should be declared equally entitled to 


| 

} “7 

| civil rights. Ifthe Cortes accepts these principles civil liberty 
— be established in Spain, apparently with the consent of 
| the people. ‘Lhey are bigoted Catholics, but dislike ¢ convents 
j and i the Junta has been able to sequester the rich establishment of 
Las Huelgas without opposition. 


Mr. J. S. Mill is really ‘doing mischief, both to himself and to 
his pi a by his affectation to give credentials to Liberal candi- 
dates in search of a seat. Mr. Chadwick,—of drainage fame,— 
has taken a letter from Mr. J.S. Mill recommendatory of him 
and his claims to the electors of Kilmarnock, where he hopes to 
attract some of Mr. Bouverie’s former supporters over te his camp. 
Mr. Bouverie is naturally not pleased, and writes to Mr. Mill for 
an explanation. ‘The explanation comes from Avignon, to the 
effect that, if Mr. Mill had the power, he would give up his own 
seat at Westminster to Mr. C “tt ick, so highly does he think of 
him,—but, not having the power, he has sent him elsewhere, i.e., 
we suppose, where the member is less popular and more likely to 
| be shaken in his seat. Now, we do not particularly appreciate 
| Mr. Bouverie, who has not been a very good Liberal lately, and 
has been fussy and conceited, and if the Kilmarnock electors had 
wished to ask another Liberal to contest the seat there would 
be nothing to object. But this volunteer propagandism of Mr. 
J. S. Mill’s seems to us really invidious and mischievous. He 
writes from Avignon, the abode of a secessionist Pope, almost 
with the authority,—as well as the humility,—of a new philosophi- 
cal Pope, and does no good by his letters. We can quite believe 
| that he is not exaggerating when he says that he would put Mr. 
Chadwick in his place if he could. Ie has chivalry enough for 
chat But as he can’t, why send out his Bulls to the people of 





Why can’t he let it alone ? 


Kilmarnock ? 


Dean Close has written an election ‘address to the electors of 
Carlisle, in favour of the Irish Church and agaiust the Liberals. 
We confess we like to see the clergy telling their mind honestly and 
strongly (where they have one, or even something partly resem- 
bling one, like Dean Close), and we respect Dean Close for his 
appeal, though not for the matter it contains. Ile advances the 


| same teaching which we examined when put forth by a much 


abler man, the Dean of Cork, that a Jand without a State religion 
? o 


with a good | of some sort, or, as Dean Close phrases it, ‘some political recognition 


of Christianity,” is a godless land. And he maintains accordingly 
that Canada and the United States are godless lands; though he 
tames this down into “in the sense in which I have argued, they 
| are more or less so.” But why more or /ess /—in the sense in which 
|he has argued they are entirely so,—which is the best possible 


| proof that the sense in which he has argued is nonsense. We 


He could | | would suggest to Dean Close that it may be a better political 


| ‘‘ recognition” of Christianity to deal justly, as it tells us to do, 
even with the benighted, than to recognize it by an act of con- 
spicuous injustice. 

Captain Moncreiff’s new method of mounting gun-carriages was 
again tried on Friday week, and seems to have been completely suc- 
cessful. We could not explaiu this invention without a diagram, 
even if we understood its details sufficiently, but its results are clear. 
A heavy piece of artillery can be worked in a hollow made in the 
earth, the gun being raised and depressed at will without the 
gunners being exposed. At present they must either stand exposed 
to the enemy’s shot or be protected by a heavy masonry wall with 
a great hole in it for the missiles to pass through. Now the earth 
acts as well as the masonry would, or rather much better, and there 
The gunners can be hit only by a vertical shell, very 

Consequently, the cost 
while the gunners fire in 


is no hole. 
| unlikely to drop just at the right place. 
| of building masonry walls is abolished, 

| p erfect security, a great increase both to the defensive power of 





It isstated, however, that the | ® & arrison and a great reduction in the expense of fortification. 


Captain Moucreiff will be as well known in Europe as Herr Dreyse. 


A great meeting was held in the Guildhall on Tuesday in aid of 
the sufferers ruined by the earthquake in Peru and Ecuador. It 
was attended by all the great City notables, including the members, 
and was most successful, though the speakers were evidently 


Madrid, and with a free Cortes and a Coburg King slavery cannot ) ere . as } 
. ” { aware of the inability of language to do justice to the catastropae. 


last 1 ong. 





A great blow has fallen on Rome. 


With the exception of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, who read an 


The Supreme Junta of! eloquent extract from a letter describing the scene, they preferred 
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to enlarge on the opportunity of charity. ‘The misfortune of one 
nation, said Sir J. Lubbock, was the opportunity of another in a 
nobler set than statesmen meant. If anything, said Mr. 
Goschen, could counteract despair under such a catastrophe, it 
a message of sympathy and help from the other side of 

The nations of the earth, said Mr. Gibbs, should in 
of such calamities show that they were of one blood ; 
Baring, as the 





would be 
the globe. 
presence 
ecially behoves London, said Mr. ‘I. 
The very best feeling per- 


and it es} 
centre of the commerce of the world. 
yaded the meeting, 6,500/. were subscribed in the room, and we 
trust the feeling of powerlessness with which men cannot help 
regarding calamities so vast will not prevent the collection of at 


least 100,0002. 


M. Prevost Paradol, prince of Orleanist epigrammatists, happened 
to be Biarritz when the Emperor received the ex-Queen of 
Spain. The Patrie thereupon declared that he had followed the 
ex-Queen from Sebastian to Pau, “ desiring a near view of the col- 
lapse of a dynasty.” M. Prevost Paradol thereupon, in a pungent 
little letter, corrects the error, and adds, ‘‘ As to ‘ the collapse of a 
dynasty,’ it is a spectacle often enough afforded to the Parisians, 
as you know, without their taking the trouble of leaving their 
houses to seek it; and allow me to add that you neglect nothing, 
your friends and yourself, in order that the present generation be 
not more deprived of it than those that went before.” All the 
Parisian papers publish that, and then the Economist is seized 


at 


for remarks in English on French disaffection. 
Nations find it very hard to accept geographical facts when at 
with their instincts. The Czechs will not that 
Bohemia has become an enclave of Germany, and agitation for 
Czech autonomy has risen to sucha height in Prague that the 


variance see 


Kaiser has been compelled to suspend liberty in the city by de- | 
cree, to appoint the Lieutenant-General in command Governor of 
The immediate | 


Bohemia, and to dismiss the municipal police. 
occasion of the decree was a series of riots, advertised to con- 
tinue every Sunday, and a bill of indemnity will be demanded 
With the Habeas Corpus suspended in 


from the Reichsrath. 


in Ireland, criticism on such * exceptional ” measures scarcely lies | 


in our mouths. 





Many of the Continental, and more especially German, papers 
will have it that a grand plot was arrested by the Spanish explosion. 
Queen Isabella was to garrison Rome, and hold Italy in check 
while Napoleon crossed the Rhine. At the same time, Austria 
was to have called Poland to arms, and ‘Turkey to have entered 
the Pri: It was calculated that Prussia would have been 
beaten, th 
been unable to move, that the South Germans would have declared 
an end, and that the old state of affairs would have 





sipalities. 
t 

the treaties : 

ored, 

a programme of the coffee-room. 





been rest The programme may be correct, but it looks very 
much like 


It seems that Archbishop Manning in 1849, when he was still a 
Protestant, stood sponsor to Mr. Gladstone's eldest son. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Gladstone is abolishing the Irish Chureh out of 
friendship for Dr. Manning. This absurd calumny has been seriously 
repeated in Liverpool, and the Archbishop has therefore written to 
the Mer His close friendship with Mr. 
Gladstone, he says, was suspended in 1851, when he entered the 
Catholic Church, and for twelve years they never met. Subsequently, 
mblic duty renewed their communications, Dr. Manning com- 
nunicating with every Government. The Archbishop concludes 
is letter by a warm testimony to the transparent truth of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind, and his almost faulty impatience of insincerity 





/ to explain the facts. 
} 


— st bw 


and selfishness in public affairs. 


lhe several correspondents in Paris mention a report that the 
Emperor, aware that with Spain in flames he cannot go to war, 
intends next 
plaining his policy, granting liberal reforms, and either promising 
or pr po o a di 
1) soldiers have been sent to their homes, and that the 
The last statement 


n sarmament. It is, moreover, stated demi-oflicially 





harmy now nu nbers only 350,000 men. 


up its 





Ss not matter much, as the reserves would speedily bring 
strength; but it seems to be seriously believed that war is much 
less probable than it was. The revolution has deprived France of 
an ally who might have aided her against Italy, and at all events 


was sure not to threaten her southern frontier. 


risen in consequence in Paris, and a formal declaration that the 
Emp rX 


peror seeks peace might for once have a great effect. | 


| dependence, and college life is meant to teach, and ¢ 


Russia, attacked to the east and south, would have 


|cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 


. . . j t 
week to issue a great manifesto to his people, ex- 


The funds have | “yom 


Mr. Vining, lessee of the Princess’s Theatre, writes tothe 7imes 
to say that the extortions of boxkeepers are the fault of the 
public. ‘They will give. He abolished the present system l 
paid his boxkeepers’ wages, but people would give them silver all 
It is the same on railways and in private houses, b 


an 


the same. ut 
theatrical managers might at least control their boxkeepers by 
prohibiting any demand, and by giving a playbill with the 
ticket. If they would widen the footways a little, and se!!! 
instead of tickets for private boxes, as in Italy, they might 
pense with boxkeepers altogether, to the immense satisfaction of 
Really comfortable theatres we cannot till 
, but we 


their visitors. lave 


| 
the old buildings and their older furniture are superseded 
might have playbills, soft seats, au 1 footstools before that h ippy 


time. 


\ i@ 


in an amusing if slightly cynical letter to 


“A Traveller,” 
Pall Mall of yesterday, gives a very favourable account of t 





heard preach ina New England village. Sheevidently preached what, 
as sermons go, must have been a very excellent sermon, with modesty 
and effect, on the thesis that virtue should be its own reward; and 
that, if it is not, neither in this life nor in the next can any 
1- 


hat 


external happiness, that is not implied in the very fact of g 
ness, be expected to accrue to it. We suppose she argued t 
| goodness in itself implies communion with God, and evil, alienation 
from Him, but ‘ A ‘Traveller ” is evideutly of opinion that 
|is altogether too much a subject for chafl 
Still, he clearly thought both her delivery and matter bett 
'than those of nine out of ten male preachers in this country 


religion 


to go into details. 





describes her election as minister as having created no remark 
’ 
12 1 


whatever, and resulted merely from the fact that she was t 
candidate who applied, just as in England a woman is ch 


editor of a magazine without exciting the slightest criticis: 


The Times, in a leading article last Saturday on the proposed 
Women’s College, seems to us to echo some rather wnreasonabl 


fears of Lord Carnarvon’s as to its effect on young women. It 
| represents the weakness of women as unfitting them for hard 
study ;—well, then, there is no occasion for it to be, in that sense, 


hard study ; hard study to one man is not hard study to another, 
and if men find out pretty easily what is the hardest study that 
is good for them, why should not women find it out just as easil 
But then the profession of most women in life is, in a sense, 
t 





1 
rirht 


teach, independence? Well, all that seems to us very vague an 
abstract, and to mean very little. Are well-informed 


women with independent iulellects, and independent opit 


women 
really, as a matter of fact, less loveable, less loving, less ada; 

no independent int 
NY 


to make men happy, than women with 
lectual life of their We believe just the contrary. 
Bronté,—we should say Mrs. Nicholls,—the int 

self-dependent, as well as independent of women of 
Women are, in fact, 


own? 
most 


ge 


domestic to the heart’s core. unn 
able and obstinate,—like men,—usually in proportion 
narrowness and ignorance. And knowledge without ; 
thought is not knowledge,—only a burdened memory 
doubts that, who has had much opportunity of wate 
effect of true intellectual growth and life in making the 


women large, elastic, reasonable. 


J 


hi 


Reduced and N 
India Stock, 1143 to 


Ll 


943 


to 1° 


Ord. 
to Dos; 


Consols closed at 943 Ww 
Cents. have marked 93} 
Bonds, 20s. to 25s. prem.; and Exchequer Bills 16s. 
The best short-dated bills have been freely taken at 


Jibs 


D «= 
I 
{ 


in the Bank of France £40,156,000. The New Ita 


Loan has been dealt in at 1? to 2 prem. 
Yesterday and on Friday week the leading For 


annexea 


quotations — 


18 


Lon.,, 
Metropo 
Midiand ... 
Nrth-Kastera, B 
Do Y 
South-Eastern,,,.. 


i 
tr uu 
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} 
I 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 

THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 

i ee accounts from Spain are confused enough, but at least 
they make one point clear. The Ultramontanes have 
done their work, and Rome has lost one more people. For | 
twenty-three years, ever since the promulgation of the consti- | 
tution of Narvaez, the priesthood has been strong in Spain, 
and from 1856 has been virtually absolute, has made and | 
dismissed ministries, has controlled the Queen, has regulated 
or rather refused education, has maintained “the freedom | 
of monastic life,” that is, its exemption from the law, | 
and has made its influence felt in the daily life of 
every household. So complete has been its power, that | 
it has been able to act without audible remonstrance till | 
Europe quoted Spain as the last of the sincerely Catholic | 
countries, the Spanish as the last civilized race which still | 
heartily approved a priestly réyime. Men were thrown into | 
dungeons with impunity on the charge of propagandism. To 
open a Protestant church was a virtual impossibility. To be 
a Jew was to be persecuted, till exile seemed an easier alter- 
native than residence in cities where Jews had once in the 
benighted Mohammedan days been almost princes. The 
Church could scarcely wish for power more full, she used it 
without scruple, and as in Austria, so in Spain, she evoked a 
silent hate which among some classes extends itself, we greatly 
fear, to the creed she has so fearfully misrepresented. The 
middle classes of Spain, we believe, have abandoned Chris- 
tianity almost as fully as Catholicism, the townspeople 
hate the priests with a hatred which imperils even their lives, 
and if the peasantry are still faithful,—a point on which 
answers vary in every province,—it is to the curas who serve 
the altar and not the monks who defend it, to the Catholic 
faith and not the Catholic Church. The Revolution arrives 
at last, and the first cry of the people is for religious liberty, 
the first decree of the new Government the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, the first promise the suppression of the great religious 
corporations. The worst charge which can be produced 
against a candidate for the throne is that he is brought up by 
priests ; the most natural candidate, the ablest descendant of 
Charles V., Albrecht of Austria, is decried as an Ultramontane ; 
and there are leading Spaniards who maintain that they must 
choose a Protestant Prince, lest perchance the country should 








fall once more under the dominion of his confessor. And, 
finally, it is proposed, as if to show that the hostility is not 
simply a “‘ Red” hatred of priests, but a genuine explosion of 
faith in religious freedom, that monks and nuns should be 
“free,” free as in France and Italy, to throw off the cowl and 
the veil and return into the world,—that orders are not in- 





delible, a point which in England the Legislature has not 
yet reached. All accounts agree that whatever may be the | 
course of the Revolution, this much, at least, is clear, that the 
nation has broken with Rome, that no Spanish soldier will be 
sacrificed to defend the Papacy, that the priesthood will be 
forbidden to meddle in mundane affairs, that the Ultramon- 
tane policy, the policy of the Syllabus, the policy which is to 
culminate next year in an (icumenical Council, pledged to 
place the Papacy above the Church Universal, has been re- 
jected with ignominy in Spain. Twenty-three years of un- | 
restrained sovereignty have ended in this, and Mr. Disraeli | 
bids England dread the wisdom of the Vatican! Italy, | 
Austria, Spain, all lost in the reign of Pio Nono, and the Pope 
calls on the Church to decree that as mouthpiece of the deposi- | 
tary of Inspiration his utterances are infallible, to be obeyed | 
like the decrees of the Lord of whom he assumes to be Vice- 
gerent! A priest to turn lawyer in Spain with impunity !—what | 
is the secular victory of Mentana to that crushing spiritual | 
defeat? It is a mere spasm of wickedness, say the priests, a | 
temporary victory of Satan, one of those passing visitations of | 
wrath earned by the shortcomings of the faithful. It may | 
be; but it is strange that a similar outburst should have | 
occurred in all Catholic countries, and should have been | 
attended with one and the same phenomenon, that power once 
transferred from the priesthood to the State is never fully 
regained. No nation which has once abandoned autos-da-/i 
has ever resumed them, no State which has once resumed 
ecclesiastical property has ever restored it, no people who 
have once prohibited the clergy from high political office have 
again submitted to their rule. And the reason is clear. Jn | 
a “‘spasm ”’ which lasts but for ten years a generation rises | 
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half a century by men who have grown up ignorant that the 
whole duty of man is to obey the priesthood; and that is a 
creed grown men are slow to learn. 

On the religious question all accounts are consistent and in 
their general bearing satisfactory, but it is difficult to say as. 
much on the political side. General Prim has announced in 
a letter to the Gaulois, a paper which he calls the Moniteur 
of the Spanish Revolution, that he has decided in favour of an 
imported monarch, and has informed the Emperor Napoleon 
that this monarch will belong to one of the reigning families 
of Europe. As the General is for the hour master of the 
situation, this decision destroys the last chance of a Federal 
Republic, or even of a commonwealth with a head elected for 
life, which in a country needing leadership might have been 
the most expedient compromise. Spain is still to be declared 
incapable of freedom without an idol to which the multitude 
may look up with awe as something above themselves, an 
image in velvet and jewels which men may worship, and so 
abstain from their neighbours’ goods. A Governor Spain may 
need, but that is no reason that she should need a Governor’s. 
sons, and the General has conclusively proved that this is not 
what he means by announcing that the King will be sought 
among the reigning houses of Europe,—that is, among a caste 
which, for a century, has not produced a man of first-rate 
governing power, which is nowhere in harmony with the 
ideas of the age, and which at heart cherishes warmly the 
belief in a supernatural claim of birth. Granting, however, 
for the sake of argument, that the very symbol of order 
required was a Prince without too much ability, and,—what 
we should grant most cordially,—that the Liberator knows 
Spain better than any of his critics can profess to do, it is 
hard to comprehend the policy of delay. Why not pro- 
claim his choice at once? Reverence for the national will ? 
If he may settle the form of governament, where is the imper- 
tinence of selecting its head? Doubt as to his choice? It is 
almost inconceivable to us that an old and able conspirator 
should have organized such a movement so successfully, should 
have thought out and fixed on a form of government, and shoul@ 
not have decided beforehand on the Prince to be presented for 
national acceptance. The Cortes is to choose? Did a 
popular assembly ever make such an attempt except under 
leadership, or is a deadly fight between Republicans and 
Monarchists, partizans of this Prince and friends of that great 
family, the fitting introduction to a constitutional regime? 
Or is it wise to leave Spain for another month without either 
a Sovereign or an Assembly, to be distracted by every variety 
of wild appeal to a people already suffering from hunger and 
want of work? Prim may be certain of controlling Madrid, for 
its garrison is devoted to him ; but itis not Madrid alone that 
is hungry, not only in the great cities that the temptation of 
property acquired without labour may be held out to a people 
already demoralized by permitted lotteries. The ery of war 
to the rich is not the sound with which a new era should be 
hailed, and there is serious danger of that ery. There is, 
we admit, one theory on which we can understand Prim’s 
action, but it is one for which there is as yet no evi- 
dence whatever. If he has selected a Prince sure to be 
offensive to the Emperor of the French, and sure also of sup- 
port in Berlin, a Prince either of Hohenzollern, Savoy, or 
Orleans, it may be needful that the candidate should be in 
Madrid before his choice is announced, that the State should 
be fully organized before armies can cross her frontier. Such 
a denouement would, though highly dramatic, be scarcely more 
theatrical than the Revolution itself, but of such a dénouement 
there is as yet no sign. All evidence points to the belief that 
Prim sincerely intends to await the assembling of the Cortes, 
then to propose his nominee, who will in all probability be 
Ferdinand of Coburg, father of the King of Portugal, to be 
elected by acclaim, and that operation might have been as 
easily performed within a week of the installation of the 
Provisional Government. As it is, there is grave danger lest 
constitutionalism should be inaugurated by a battle in the 
streets of every great city in Spain. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 


*R. GLADSTONE’S address to the electors of South 
id Lancashire, together with his very remarkable speeches 
at Warrington on Monday, and at Liverpool on Wednes- 
day, place his claims to the confidence of the nation before 
Parliament on three distinct and very strong grounds. 
He claims our confidence for the past, by what he has 
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from infancy to manhood, and then the country is ruled for | done to make the administration of affairs thrifty and 
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penis 
efficient ; for the present, by what he has done to secure 
for the nation at large a wide and substantial representation in 
the new Parliament ; for the future, by what he pledges himself 
to do to break down the animosities between Great Britain 
and Ireland. On each of these points alike his policy is 
sharply defined; on each of these points alike he promises, 
and, if he obtains a majority, will have the power, to achieve 
more. Again, on each of these points alike, Mr. Disraeli has 
either positive evil to expiate, or defeated bad intentions to 
apologize for, or nothing whatever to show. Let us take them 
in order. 

First, as to his past thrift,—on which his masterly speech 
at Warrington mainly insisted. Nothing can be more demon- 
strative than his proof that Tory Administrations, partly, 
no doubt, because they have been weak and supported only by 
aminority, have been criminally prodigal ; or, indeed, his proof 
of a worse and more remarkable feature still, that Tory Opposi- 
tions have urged and spurred on expenditure “to make things 
pleasant,” instead of throwing their weight into the scale 


has put the successful ones on their mettle so as to prove 
| their real right to be admitted. No really efficient Admi- 
nistration was ever spendthrift. Economy at the heart 
of things compels subordinates to exhaust their ingenuity 
so as to make what they have eflicient, or to demonstrate the 
urgency of the need for what they have not. Prussia has 
certainly the cheapest and probably the most efficient army 
in Europe. Compel economy in money, and in all probability 
there will be a corresponding economy in time and method, to 
make the money granted sufficient, Much as Mr. Gladstone’s 
proved frugality has spared the country in mere money, it has 
doubtless spared it still more in inefficiency, in undigested 
schemes for improvements that would have cost us much 
money, and then, failing of their intention, have left us 
weaker than before. Mr. Gladstone’s strenuous, though 
reasonable, resistance to expenditure at the Exchequer has 
been the means of saving the country not only a thousand 
extravagances, but also a thousand administrative vaga- 
ries, the patronage of which would have demoralized 








of frugality. The Tory organs are evidently unable to deny 
this. They are compelled to admit that there is a germ 
of truth in the charge against the Conservatives,—that by 
insisting, for example, on the sudden raising of a large fund for 
fortifications, on the 29th July, 1859, and for harbours of 
refuge, on the 19th June, 1860, they did all in their power 
to prevent the Liberal Government from economizing, all in | 
their power to keep up the expenditure. But, say the Tory | 
organs, while scornfully admitting the fact that the Tories, 
whether in office or opposition, have been in favour of 
‘‘making things pleasant,’—remitting debts, for instance, 
of 20,0007. on receipt of the very small dividend of 
2,500/., — this lavishness arises solely from the zeal | 
for efficiency in the public services, of which the Liberals | 
are grossly negligent. ‘The Conservatives care more for | 
the safety and honour of the Crown and country than for 
mere party interests, and will not, therefore, sacrifice the 
interests of the public service to clap-trap pretences of eco- 
nomy and reckless reductions.” Well, but it is precisely in 
the interest of the efficiency of the Services, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Scotch thrift is so valuable. Thrift such as his,—thrift to 
which it is pain and grief to propose any new expenditure, 
nay, even to be debarred from effecting a new saving,—is the 
only conceivable machinery under a Parliamentary system for 
proving the virtues of any proposed expense. It is, to use a 
popular scientific phrase which is become almost a nuisance, 
but is so useful for its purpose that it cannot be spared, an 
instrument for the “natural selection”’ of the various sug- 
gested expenses or economies. Only the strong and hardy 
necessities for expenditure will live through the ordeal,—only 
those, that is, which have so strong a case in their favour that 
even a thrifty Chancellor of the Exchequer sees that they will 
be cheaper in the end. So, of the proposed economies, those 
which are impossible without real injury to the Services, will 
fail to make good their case even to such thrift as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s; but those which are really possible, which, in fact, 
involve nothing but a little fortitude and self-denial, will not be 
arrested by the mere inertia of officials. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his speech in Lancashire, described, with striking minuteness 
born of painful experience, what the normal condition of the 
administration, in relation to new demands on the resources 
of the country, is. ‘When the Government wishes to raise 
money,’ says Mr. Gladstone, “it is invariably done by saying 
that the public service is inefficient; then, the money is spent, and 
the next thing is that it is declared that the public service has at 
last been made efficient. It would be well if it ended here. 
But somebody else comes in who declares the public service 
again ineflicient, and the money is again spent. The md 
process goes on time after time, the public is utterly bewildered, 
and at last arrives at the only certainty in the whole matter, 
—a large augmentation of the public charges.” And so it 
happens that a close-fisted administration not only saves the 
public money, but compels the good proposals for expenditure to 





to establish their unsoundness, by subjecting them to a sharp 
criticism. Sir John Pakington proposes to build, and builds, | 
forty little useless wooden vessels at a great expense, and for 
no corresponding advantage to the country, and the reason he | 
succeeds is that Mr. Disraeli, at that time Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, does not submit his proposal to the necessity of 
substantiating its claim against a persistently reluctant finan- 
cial authority. It is Mr. Gladstone’s great claim on our 
gratitude in the past that he has done this so systematically, 
—that he has defeated so many unsatisfactory proposals, that he | 


governments and relaxed all the fibres of departmental 
responsibility. Mr. Disraeli’s easy sway, which has already 
led to the increase of the expenditure by 3,000,000/. apart 
from war expenses, has already done as much to relax the 
tension of administrative control as to increase the direct 
burden on the taxpayer. We see the natural result in the 
sort of hectoring tone in which some of the officers of the 
Navy, for instance, reply to the examination of the Committee 
on Naval Expenditure. They feel incensed at the mere show 
of enforcing strict economy and responsibility. The recent 
policy of the Admiralty has led them to resent it. 

But though Mr. Gladstone, giving the tone to his party, 
has rendered his greatest past services to the country by 
rigid financial economy and the efficiency it has produced, his 
immediate claims on the confidence of the countryare strongest 
in relation to Reform. It was in that cause that he sacrificed 
office, and the country now knows that it was really that 
sacrifice of office which secured reform, and which probably 
would alone have secured reform. It was Mr. Gladstone who, 
amidst a storm of disapproval from Conservative Liberals and 
Liberal Conservatives, no less than the Tories, threw over the 
“ wise ’’ Palmerstonian policy of ‘ Rest and be thankful,” and 
insisted on redeeming the repeatedly broken promises of 
Reform. It was Mr. Gladstone who roused the enthusiasm of 
the working classes by asserting, in reply to the scornful taunts 
of the superfine Conservatives, that the working classes are “ our 
own flesh and blood,” and have a right to expect trust rather than 
dread. It was Mr. Gladstone who, after parrying the unwearied 
thrusts of the Opposition for months, at last saw that he would 
do more for Reform by resignation than by perseverance in a 
measure so ruthlessly contested in every detail. It was Mr. 
Gladstone who obliged the Tory Ministry to abandon every one 
of their reactionary proposals, and to widen their mock reform 
into a real by conceding nine out of the ten conditions which 
he dictated. And it is still Mr. Gladstone who promises to 
gain the tenth,—the abandonment of the absurd rating restric- 
tions,—which has already proved itself one of the most impor- 
tant requisites of ail for securing the people their new privi- 
leges without the idle and absolutely superfluous sacrifice of a 
number of useful and economical social arrangements. Mr. 
Gladstone said in April, 1866, ‘ We stand or fall by this Bill, 
as has been declared by my noble friend; we stand with it 
now ; we may fall with it ashort time hence ; and if we do, we 
shall rise with it hereafter.” To the spirit, if not to the letter, 
that prophecy is about to be fulfilled. The new Constituencies 
are about to mark whom they regard as the true author of the 
great reform by using their new privileges for the very first 
time to realize that “‘ hereafter.” What Mr. Disraeli resisted 
vehemently and even manfully in 1866, what he conceded con- 
trary to his declared principles under compulsion and with 


| mischievous qualifications in 1867, the people cannot pro- 


fess to thank him for, with full hearts or true confidence 
in 1868. 

Finally, as regards the policy of the future, Mr. Gladstone’s 
counsels as to Ireland are distinct and vigorous, and have 
already been so far acted on that the last House of Commons 
endorsed his measure by large majorities. There has been no 
hesitation, no temporizing, no ambiguous phrases,—convenient 
either to be appealed to, or explained away, as circumstances 
might render the more advisable. He risked a great party 
danger for a great purpose, and has given us the first gleam 
of hope that we may at length effect a real union between 
England and Ireland, which the present generation has enter- 


tained. He has shown that his words were not idle words by 
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amd reform, his acts have been even more 
rds. If what + has said is right, what 
3 been beyond it, and he has given much more 
t he will do far more than what he has 
it Eneland will govern Ireland as nearly as 
nay ¢t a sh we l wi h. in [rela as place, to be governed 
hers« no longe1 mise that anybody will believe without 
n earnest of pert nee. Mr. Gladstone alone has given 
such an earnest. What Mr. Disraeli tried to do was bad,—but 
then he left off tr) reed he saw it could not succeed, 
and now it is the principal feature of his ministerial position | “ 
that he knows of thing further—even to try. He admit- 
ted that movement was needful. Then he made a false step. 
And now he prop¢ to justify standing still by inveighing 
against the Pope. Who can fail to see that he has no chance 
against Mr. Gladstone, who in this respect, no less than in 
finance and in reform, has acted, while Mr. Disraeli has floated | ‘ 


To 


the tides change sullenly.” 
who has noted how on 


ording as * 


hither and thither ac 


us it seems marvellous how any one 

all these three absorbing political questions, Mr. Gladstone’s 
thought has been liberate, reasoned, defined. while Mr. 
Disraeli’s has been tentative, ad captundum, variable,—how 
Mr. Gladstone’s thought has been followed promptly by 
courageous action, while Mr. Disraeli’s has been followed 


only less promptly by awkward retractation, there should even 


be a section of the people large enough to make head at all for 
the maker of pompous periods, the leader of counterfeit 
marches, the general successful only in retreats. It was 
once said by a military cynic that the French were great in 
assaulting fortified positions, the English in defending them, 
and the Confederates in evacuating them. Soit might be said 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON ONE-LEGGED MEN. 
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We sympathize with | 
| lized people, a Christian people, 


| is owing, 


| ment, and loyalty, and peace. 
|creed of astounding 


| was a particular country on the 


| two arms and two legs, 


; over 


Pe financier, at Liverpool Mr. 

the attitude which, among governing men, he can best main- 
tain, a statesman-moralist. Very few are the orators in 
England—perhaps Mr. Bright is the only other—who can 
appeal to principles above polities, and talk for half-hours of 
justice, and mercy, and right, yet never degenerate into | 
sermonizing ; as few the statesmen who dare quote those | 
virtues as final reasons for great political reforms. Mr. Glad- | 
stone can do both, and both successfully, can throw into a 
speech on tenures a depth of moral feeling, a warmth of 


sympathy with God’s creatures, a, so to speak, religious 
solemnity of earnestness which raises his words altogether out 
of the region of political manifestos. You see as you read, 
you recognize still more clearly as you hear, 


love of justice he is endeavouring to inspire, that equity of 
judgment is not with him the result of a mere subjection of 
prejudices, but an original and creative passion. We doubt if 


any preacher ever made, under circumstances so unfavourable, 
a more stirring appeal from the prejudices of his audience to 
their inner consciences, from the visible truths around them 
to the invisible convictions within rom the circum- 
stances to the laws by which circumstances are controlled. In 
Liverpool, if anywhere in the world, the strongest prejudice of 


the Anglo-Saxon, his deep conte1 mpt for all races but his own, 


them, { 


would seem to be justified by superficial facts. In a city alive 
with commerce, where every career is open, where labour is 


always rewarded and enterprise has no limitations, the Irish, 
without a | gal incapacity, are the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, the one class which does not 
which civiliz wasted, 
sieiiedl defies rest the dread of magistrates, 
taxes, the despair « ‘thoolmasters and clergymen 
pool it h quarter which brings up the 


rise, 


tion seems the one ca 


the cause of 
In Liver- 


raint 
raint, 


is the Irish q death-rate, 
the Irish who make scientific hygiene the 
whose love for aleohol has driven magistrates into wild experi- 
ments alike in licence and in restraint, the Irish against whom 
the police are disciplined and armed. Nowhere, consequently, 
is the contempt for the Irish so deeply felt. 


impossible, 


nowhere is there 


such distrust of any measure of Irish reform, nowhere so 
strong a belief that after all the one evil of Ireland is the 
Irish character. Men educated and liberal, who will adhere 


that he feels the | 


the single race on | 
iste which contemns | 


Irish | 


EEE 
to their principles even when they doubt their efficacy ; who 
know well how the Celtic Highlanders were bound to the 
throne they hated; who have seen Celtic French Canadians 
enthusiastic for an Anglo-Saxon monarchy; who have heard 
how men like Duffy and D’Arcy M:Gee, and many 

mere Irishman, have risen into quiet, consistent state 
who meet every day traders of all 


another 
smMen 5 


races in the world; who 


depend for their wealth on colonists once as despised in 
England as the Irish are now; and some of whose richest 


merchants belong to a people once declared to be accursed of 
Heaven, with whom no one would marry or or will- 
ingly trade, still in their heart of hearts despair of Ireland, 
When all is done that can be done,” they say, “ they will be 
Trish still,” and in the name they convey a dictionary of oppro= 
brium. It was a prejudice thus de “p sly rooted and suy ported 
by these apparently formidable facts which Mr. Gladstone ven- 
tured to assail by a splendid appeal to the only solvent of such 
prejudices, the instinctive reverence mankind for justice. 
‘There are men,” said Mr. Gladstone, “who admit all the miser- 
able facts of Ireland, but who dispute the and they tell 
you with a grave face, and many of them, I believe. cons 
scientiously convinced, strange as it may appear, that all this 
not to agitation, as a Minister of the Crown thinks, 
unhappy, incurable perverseness of mind in the 


associat e 


of 


causes, 


are 


but to some 
Irishman that makes him love to live in the atmosphere of 
turbulence and discontent, just as much as an inhabitant of 
‘country loves to live in an atmosphere nt- 
Certainly, gentlemen, that is a 
strangeness. I going to say it was 
Supposing it happened that there 
of the earth where all 
mankind were born with only one arm and one leg instead of 
ve should think it a most strange and 
incredible circumstance until we had ocular demonstration of 
the fact. Rely upon it, it is not one whit less strange, not one 
whit less incredible, that there should be a people,—a civi- 
a people engaged like our- 
selves in the pursuits of industry, a living as we our- 
selves do in every domestic relation of life, and fulfilling their 
duties well,—yet that this people should an insatiable 
and inextinguishable passion for turbulence and discontent, 
and a hatred of that state of peace which is the only road to 
prosperity. might, I think, stand for the confutation of 
that belief upon its rank absurdity. When things are 
told us, we have a right to refuse all credit to them. They 
involve revolutions of the whole course of nature and the 


any othe of cont 
was 
a libel upon Providence. 


face 


people 


have 


such 


whole order of the world, which, many as are the imperfec- 
tions of the state in which we live, nevertheless are 
not be found,’—which, indeed, if they were found would 


render human society impossible. That is the true argument 
to meet that prejudice, the only one which will ever prevail 
race-hatred, the only one that can enable an average 
Englishman to see beyond the facts, to believe as he looks at 
the Irish cellars of Liverpool that the cause which keeps Irish- 
men there is to be sought in an injustice at home, the very 
injustice at which Mr. Gladstone had been striking. It is 
because his tenure is unjust, because he is dependent on the 
will of a landlord for the right to labour and to live that the 
Irishman leaves home servile, squalid, and reckless, fills 
Liverpool with drunkenness and Blackburn with faction. 
What is the use of thrift when its fruit may be taken away in 
an hour? or where the possibility of comfort when property 
is unknown? or where the motive of independence when a 
wrong vote turns its giver a pauper into the road? We 
demand of the Irishman the virtues of civilization and drive 
him by law to savagery, require of him industry and deny 


him the security without which he will not work, ask 
him for cleanliness and declare the hut he has built 
another’s, lecture him on independence and leave him in 
his own estimation a serf. It does not matter a straw 
whether he is a serf or not, whether cash wages are 


better than payment by a share of produce, whether the large 
culture is or is not more productive than the small. The Irish 


agriculturist tilling his own land feels himself a free man, is 
a decent, clean, orderly European, with a tendency to excessive 


meanness in accumulation. The 
hold on the soil thinks himself a 

ways and most of the vices of a serf. 
of the immense majority of Englishmen about themselves th 


Irish agriculturist without 
serf, and therefore has the 
If that were the conviction 


would compel a new tenure in England, or they would cover 
the land with insurrection ; yet they think it monstrous that 
Ireland, where that is the conviction, should be disaffected. 


yes 


| Suppose, as Mr. D’Arcy M‘Gee suggests and 


s Mr. Gladstone 
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exists in individuals,—witness Captain Che singular | clans for aid, and to give those clans a warning that they 
evidence on the feeling of convicts towards the magistracy ;} must not be quite so ready to afford it. ‘ Punishment” and 
—but L Tt as impossible as the existence of a people | “ warning ” in the Suleiman both mean the same thing, namely, 
on wl t f gravity do not operate, or among whom | the storming of certain very diflicult hill positions, the burning 
tears vu] of certain poverty-stricken villages, the slaughter of any armed 
But, say some of our Irish friends, the natural Irishman is | hill men who may show themselves hostile, and the exaction 
not in question, but the Irishman as made by priests. Does | of hostages, usually the sons of influential chiefs Che task 
Catholici condemn justice / There are, we believe, among | as a milit ary operation has always proved difficult and burdens 
us mel steeped in prejudice that they would answer in the | some, and this year the burden and the difficulty will be 
affirmat 1 for ai ent we will argue even with them; | exceptionally great. The centre of th { to the 
for if Catholicism does prohibit justice, we can predict its fate. | terms of European politics, is the Black Mountain pine- 
There does exist, as it happens, among the subjec ts o »| covered mountain ten thousand feet high, acc le only by 
British Crown a eed which condemns justice, the Hindoo. | its watercourses and defended by at least 1.500 men, who on 
It is a nal article of that creed that the great castes| their own hills do not know what fear is, w ha ised 
ough b jual before the that each should for} matchlocks from boyhood, and who know every rock and 
off e be tried in a different way and receive | ravine in their fastness. Storming Mount Pilate the teeth 








nt penalty. That article, so far from being for-| of 1,500 Swiss riflemen would not be nice work, but to realize 
gotten, is enforced in all social questions, is urged relentlessly | the duty we must place Mount Pilate on the Italian side of the 
by the priesthood, is obeyed by the people in every matter St. Gothard, mare %y on it from Lucerne, and forget the made road. 
beyond the interference of the State. And, nevertheless, the | Nothing tries soldiers, and particularly native soldiers, with 
one claim of the British to rule which the Hindoos never | their gloomy imaginations, like attack from a nearly invisible 
deny is that they try to do equal justice without respect of | foe amidst scenes of overpowering grandeur. So great is the 
caste, and every native ruler, as he rose in 1857, was compelled | effect on the imagination produced by the apparent inacces- 
to promise that in this respect British law should stand. | sibility of the cliffs, that the ‘“‘sepoys”’ proper, the Hindo- 
Even superstition cannot destroy the instinctive reverence for | stanees of the plains, are almost useless, and the Generals 
justice. As a matter of fact, we believe that the Catholic | prefer the Ghoorkas, the little mountaineers of Nepal, to the 
the feeling in excess, that distrust of obtaining | Sikhs themselves. Even Europeans have not always como 





Irish hav 


justice is with them the main cause of their irreverence for | out of these defiles with increased honour, and Government 

the law, the third grand reason for their dislike of British | has been taught by disastrous experience that no precaution is 

rule. The first is the perpetual robbery which, as_ they | excessive in a mountain campaign. The reserves must equal 
. 


think, is sanctioned by Anglo-Saxon tenure—a robbery J’0- | the brigades sent to the front, and both must be supported by 
© . . . ° vl y 
finally prevented—the | a chain of communications welded as strongly as if European 
| ery weak link. We 






ladstone addressed himself, | ca\ alry might be « xper 
Irishmen have not the same!cannot afford a Bhoot nan, é 
ld be followed by 
on our peasantry 


the sudden revela- 


ther human beings, that they are! check such as we sustai 
, the 


e. This assumption, which per- | risings throughout th 
ts not only amity, | from a hundred passes 





literature, preven 














not only because of the atrocious | tion of that usually hid f all the thousand 
} " race with a history really hates | dangers of the » Empir » makes the faces of Indian statesmen 
another cause the other believes itself the noblest in the | stern the alliance b tween the clans of the Suleiman and the 
world. So dothe French. and Londoners only laugh. The | Puritan Mohammedans of Bengal. 
mischief lies in the proof which Irishmen find in the assump- Throughout the continent, in the far depths of the South, 
tion th he more powerful people does not understand them, | a thousand miles from the centres of our power, as in th 
does not sympathize with them, does not see meaning in their | great cities of the North , Where it seems to be so vigorous, 
complaints or reason in their wrathfulness, regards them |the Mussulman population of India is more united, better 
at best as t regal ls som animals. as ‘ings it is possible organized, and more inimi ul to our rule than the [in loo. 
to t to understand. Let Englishmen ima-|Men who know the Madras Preside ll, believe that 
gir ng if then ud or their Parliamer the great insurrection there, wher it « 1 : be a 
told tl that they were people on whom justice was | religious war, a warof Mohammedans alone, directed mainly to 
throw: vay, who would not see it, or be impressed with it, « the extermination of the Infidel er al t as seri- 
be contented if they had it. more than if they had it not! The | ous exists in Eastern Bengal. ie North at 
position of the poor relation is aang enough at any tim Patna, a city almost as fanatical Te to the 
t " nd will remain poor relation ut ) \ l st throug] » richest and quietest counts of the 
poor 1 and be told, therefore, that 1 do not belor yj t fertile count the wld, a stream of Mohammedan 
the | ¥ ’ ! This is the feeline against which Mr. | propagandism has for a generation been gat ng sti h and 
Gladst so nobly protested at Liverpool; and if anything | volume. Filled with ideas like those of the W loc- 
could at once i trin which are to Moha lanism iat C 1 is to 
ex ild be t Christianity, the faithful t] listrict 1d out ms of 
an Iri nr n. Ol missionaries, burni with il, eager for yn offering to 
the -[rish « all the lower castes of t populat a pla 1 heaven and 
cit 3 l were social rank on earth. Upon this latter point t Mohamme- 
sett] i men s dans, especially in India, ha never swé | rhe most de- 
wheti spised of Hindoo outcasts, a wretch regarded |} 1 him 
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as a cretin was once regarded by Savoyards, a man whose very | lfas made a home, has in it a contempt of right not to be 

shadow pollutes his neighbour, has only to repeat the creed | justified even by the plea of self-defence. 

and undergo circumcision and he is the equal of the highest, | Aas ead 

one of the great brotherhood, worthy, if he can win his way, | : ™ eee “are 

to marry the Nuwab’s daughter, worthy, meanwhile, to be | om BERNAL OSBORNE’S JOKES. 

fought for, and lied for, and assisted at every turn by a | \* BERNAL OSBORNE does not put his claim before 

community for which every Hindoo in his heart feels | 4 the Nottingham public on its right basis. Perhaps he 

the deference inspired by the supremacy of six hundred | is too bashful, if that be possible for Mr. Bernal Osborne. But 

While the Europeans in India will not employ | no doubt what he thinks in his heart is that he ought to ba 

| returned to Parliament for his jokes ; though jocoseness is not, 

mans treat their converts as reclaimed children, have, |as far as we know, specially representative of the people of 

for instance, in Dacca constantly protected them from the a Nottingham is, indeed, distinguished by a 

zemindars by the sword. No wonder their faith spreads among | g00se fair, but Mr. Osborne would not like to claim 

Pagans, who, itmustnot be forgotten, hold all creeds to beequally | his seat as specially representing the goose fair. Pro- 

true, till English governors have been known to affirm that |bably, however, he might take this fair as an indirect in- 

Islam gains more in India than it loses throughout the world, |dication that Cakes and Ale are even more precious to 

and to predict that Bengal would become Monotheist before it | Nottingham than to most other boroughs in the United King. 
;dom, and undoubtedly Mr. Osborne would make a capital 





years. y 
Christians because it is “so inconvenient,’’ the Mussul- 








became Christian. The converts eat meat, they catch the | 


half sullen, half heroic spirit of which no Mussulman is ever 
absolutely devoid, they become organized by the strong 
cohesion of an aggressive yet outnumbered creed, and a 
village which the landlord can to-day tax a misericorde to- 
morrow he dare not enter for his life. Peasant rights are 
enforced by Ferazees in Bengal as by Orangemen in Ulster. 
These men and their allies the Mohammedans who though 
not so fanatical look on them with sympathy, must now 
number at least half a million of adult males, and if they rose 
would tax the imperial power to the uttermost; and for a year 
at least, with their control of the opium grounds and the 
wealthiest districts of the East, the sources of all surplus 


revenue, would paralyze the Indian Treasury. Owing to| 


causes even yet scarcely understood, a connection has 
long existed between them and the Mussulmans of 
the Suleiman, and shortly after the Mutiny the Government 
obtained,—partly, we believe, through intercepted corre- 
spondence, partly through treachery,—intelligence which left 
no doubt of a direct and strict relation. It was clear to any 
man who studied the evidence in what were called the “ treason 
trials’ of Patna, that under favourable circumstances, such as a 
rumoured defeat of the British, or a war with Afghanistan, 
or a “ jehad”’ successful for a minute, two or three hillmen, 
notably the Akhoond of Swat, could throw Behar into 
revolt, and spread insurrection from Patna to Chittagong, 
through great counties where we have not a European 
soldier, but whence we derive, opium included, a revenue of 
nearly eight millions. No Indian viceroy can look unmoved 
at such possibilities, no Indian statesman will on such a 
subject run the smallest risk, and we feel no surprise that Sir 
John Lawrence is preparing for an attack on the Black Moun- 
tain as if he were preparing for the invasion of Abyssinia. 
The “army” is not, it is true, 20,000 strong, but the 
advancing force number some 7,000 men of all arms; as many 
are held in reserve ‘‘on service,” that is, form part of the 
army in reality, though not in appearance; and a third force is 
being collected as inexpensively as possible to be ready in case 
of need. The plan of operations has been elaborated with 
singular care, having been transmitted to Simla for Sir W. 
Mansfield’s approval before the troops were allowed to move, 
and we see little reason, even if the Akhoond is the ultimate 
mark, to fear a repetition of former failures. 

It is too soon by a great deal to talk of the policy which, if 
success crowns the expedition ought to be pursued. Let us 
succeed first. We may, however, remark that while the hills 
are useless as territory, and the hill men most unquiet as 
subjects, the dull, steady pressure of British rule, which never 
swerves, or lightens, or comes to an end, does seem, in the 
long run, to cow mountaineers as no other form of coercion 
does. Quieter men get among them. Careers open to them in 
the plains. Their bravest and most adventurous find service. 
Roads are cut through the hills. The chiefs become sensible 
of the terrible strength of the empire with which they are in 
controversy, until at last the few spirits who still long for 
independence find that their influence has died away. How 


far this process would operate on fanatics like those of Swat | 


it is hard to tell; but the prefects of the Punjab have tamed 
men as wild as the remaining clans, and even the fanatics 
recognize in the arbitration of the sword the decision of 
Providence. Rectification of the frontier may not be the best 
policy, or may not be the policy permitted by the India House ; 
but if it is, its advocates have at least these two arguments in 
its favour to allege. It has succeeded elsewhere, and it is not 
a policy of puredestruction. The alternative policy of extermina- 


} representative of Cakes and Ale. He has fought strenuously 
| against the proposals of the United Kingdom Alliance, and 
| directly, therefore, in favour of Ale, and of the good cheer and 
| jocoseness to which ale is subservient. On the whole, there 
|/is no more successful after-dinner member of Parliament,—and 
Parliament sincerely values its really clever after-dinner 
}members. It gets easily tired of men like Mr. John Hardy, 
who, if they are amusing now and then after they have 
dined, are so quite as much for the odd confidences they 
bestow on Parliament as for any glimmer of humour in them- 
selves. But Mr. Bernal Osborne is not of this kind. He is 
his true self after dinner,—and in the strongest sense self- 
possessed, nay, even too much possessed of himself. Doubtless 
he can say of himself, with Will Waterproof, that 
“ He bears a seasoned brain about, 
Unsubject to confusion, 
Tho’ soaked and saturate out and out, 
Thro’ every convolution.” 


| His jokes are always of the conventional type, and like jokes 


of this kind, they are the better for a genial condition of the 
joker’s brain. Parliament never likes him so well as when he 
comes in late in the evening to find some new and exciting inci- 
dent ripe for cynical, jovial criticism in the way of congratula- 
tion or comment,—for the sort of speech, in fact, expected from 
the man who returns thanks for the bridesmaids at a wedding 
breakfast, with, however, a little more in it of worldly knowledge 
and political acuteness. He is “ fast,” no doubt, as a politician ; 
he is jaunty, he is even flashy ; but he understands his audience, 
and in the House, at least, is never weak. He suggests almost 
half its store of political “ happy thoughts,” and possibly was 
the original who put into Mr. Burnand’s head the idea of his 
| hero’s work on ‘ typical developments.’ On the great evening 
when the Compound Householder was slain during dinner time 
a year and a half ago, Mr. Bernal Osborne came in from dinner 
[in his mellowest mood. He straightway congratulated Mr. 
| Disraeli on his “doctrine of development,” protested against 
|any interference on the part of the Conservative lawyers, 





i“ those two Black Graces who immediately got the 
question into Chancery,” suggested the happy thought 
|that Mr. Disraeli was the conductor of an omnibus 
|full of stupid, heavy, country gentlemen, whom he had 
to lug up hill as best he could, noted as a second happy 
| thought that the Liberals might do well to go and sit behind 
| him, if the Conservatives were at all unmanageable, and finished 
|with the decidedly happiest thought of all, that “there is 
| more joy over one Chancellor of the Exchequer who repenteth 
than over ninety-and-nine old-established Reformers.”” The 
House was delighted ; there was nothing very instructive in 
all this, but it was cheering and champagney after the Com- 
pound Householder. Clearly if Mr. Bernal Osborne goes 
back to the New Parliament, he ought to go rather as the 
representative of happy thoughts all over the country than 
specially of Nottingham. He does not really care very much 
| about anything, unless it be Cakes and Ale. Indeed his speech 
| at Nottingham the other day was an admirable specimen of the 
isort of thing that Nottingham, if it sends him at all, will send 





|him to Parliament to say. The Conservatives, he said, had 
{formerly been in favour of lateral Reform; “the lateral Re- 
| formers were extinct and must be classed with the Dodo ; and 
/there was this resemblance between them, that whereas the 
|Dodos had no tails, the lateral Reformers had lost their 
|heads.” Then Mr. Osborne, indulging in a sort of joke 
|which has a rather undue conventional prestige, described 


| PS . . . . “—— 
'the Reform Bill as a foundling, owing its parentage origi- 


tion, the deliberate stamping-out of man from a valley where he | nally to “ Joe Hume,” and having had Mr. Bright for guardian 
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eas 
during its long minority,” while ‘ Mr. Disraeli’s brat never 
cut its teeth.” 
for hé 


Osborne asserted, on Camden’s authority, that he was a sort 
of “marine chaplain,” “for he was said to have come from 
Cornwall and floated over on his altar.” He called the Irish 
Establishment a sort of Bishop’s preserve,—a joke which, 
ill Mr. Osborne’s jokes, is a little loose in texture, 


+ ¢ 
Lda 


like almos 


1 
' 


Then he made fun of the Bishop of Oxford | 

. : ae 
sving known so much about St. Patrick, and St. Patrick’s | 
father and grandfather. If there ever were such a person, Mr. | ‘ 


as it is not evident whether he means a preserve of Bishops | 
for the sport of higher beings like himself, or a preserve fur 


Bishops, of such game as Bishops like best. 
forte is not the close fit of his jokes. If the Nottingham 
people send him to Parliament on the sirength of them, they 
must frankly accept this defect, and might even very fairly 
maintain that the temperament which is not too fastidious to 
let off incomplete jokes,—jokes that do not quite run on all 
fours,—has evidently more inborn love of jocosity, more de- 
sire for jokes as distinguished from humorous high art, than 
if it contained itself till it could polish and round off its wit. 
There is nothing of this superfine taste about Mr. Osborne. 
Indeed, in addressing popular meetings he can be almost inane 
in his jocosity,—as when he told the Nottingham people a 
year or two ago that if Diogenes were to descend into the foul 
air of the House of Commons with one of Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s safety lamps to look for Tories, he could scarcely 
find three true Tories left, though he would probably 
regard Mr. Newdegate as a genuine one, and say to him, 
«« How are you, Newdegate ?”” Mr. Osborne certainly approached 
the inane very closely upon that occasion. Why Diogenes 
especially should look out for Tories; why he should want a 
safety-lamp of Sir Humphrey Davy’s in order to do so; why, 
having found Mr. Newdegate, he should say, “ How are you, 
Newdegate #’’ were all points which, regarded as fountains of 
laughter, (in which light they were evidently intended and 
frankly accepted by the Nottingham Lambs, who are not very 
particular about their jokes), seem to us equally mysterious. 
But then this very ability to be inanely jocose denotes, in a 
man so very clever and acute as Mr. Bernal Osborne, a 
perfect passion for jocosity quite independent of any particular 
causes to excite it. And this, if we look upon him as the 
Member for Happy Thoughts, rather than for Nottingham, 
could not fail to be an additional recommendation. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne is not only a great joker, he is rather 
a broad joker at times, in the conventional sense of the 
term. He rather likes to joke about the old Whig birds 
having proved barren, and been obliged to try “a cross with 
the famous Peelite strain.” He said of Mr. Milner Gibson 
that, though one could not help wondering when one saw him 
in the Whig Cabinet, as one does of the fly in amber, * how 
the Devil he got there,’’ yet even he, once adopted into the 
family, had not ‘ proved fertile,” and that Messrs. Cobden 


Mr. Osborne's | 


| 





and Bright had been disappointed in this ‘‘ young man from | 


the country.’ Only last session he lamented the severity of 
the work, on the ground that the seats of the House of 
Commons were too narrow for men “who rejoiced in broad 
beam,’ so that it had “killed off a great many of the old 
ones.” Mr. Osborne, like the conventional English world, 
finds an inexhaustible fund of laughter in these allusions to 
subjects sometimes thought a little indelicate. They do not in 
his eyes require any extraneous fun to make them funny. A 
fat old gentleman too broad for his seat is a joke in himself, 
—at least, so thinks Mr. Osborne, and so also apparently think 
his constituents. 

But we do not at all mean to imply that Mr. Osborne is so 
conventional in his notions of fun that he has no real humour 
at all. He has some, though it is not of an original type. 
There was real humour, when he wanted to make Lord Amberley 
ridiculous, in speaking of what he himself had done at a time 
when Lord Amberley was,—not in his cradle, but “in his 
perambulator.” Whether the verbal alliteration suggested this 
scoff to Mr. Osborne we do not know. If it did, it indicates 
less humour. But clearly to put back an ambitious politician 
into his perambulator, was making him far more laughable 
than putting him back into that almost universal and ancient 
institution, the cradle. There was some humour, again, in 
describing Lord Stanley advocating Reform in Lord Derby’s 
Government ten years ago, as ineas fleeing from Troy to Latium 
the old constitution to the new,—with his father, 
Anchiseson his back. There was a good deal, again, in hisrejoinder 


—from 


made arather spiteful party speech. Mr. Osborne hazarded the 
reflection that if the honourable member had thrown any oil 
on the troubled waters, it was of that peculiarly explosive kind 
‘with which his great commercial experience had doubtless 
rendered him familiar,’’—petroleum oil. There was some real 
humour, again, in the mock deference which he professed, in 
1867, after hearing one of Mr. Roebuck’s apologies for the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, for that new ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, “‘ Roebuck on the Church.”” His humour, however, at 
its best, is that of an acute and somewhat impertinent man of 
the world in excellent spirits. He said at Nottingham on Tues-, 
day that he had only once seen a Protestant Bishop in Ireland, 
and that was at a distance, “in a very nice carriage.’ He has 
a good jaunty style of scoffing when he scoffs at all. His joke 
is always in its essence a thoroughly common-place joke,—which 
of course does not mean a thoroughly bad one, as the people 
have humour no less than individuals,—with a novelty given 
to it by the vivacious pertness and self-satisfaction of the 
man. It is not a very high style of thing, but it is British, 
and it suits the House and the hustings equally. Nottingham 
will perform a humble, but perhaps after all, not a wholly 
useless function, if she sends Mr. Bernal Osborne to Parlia- 
ment to represent the British convivial jocosity. With so 
much of slow pretentiousness as we shall be sure to have in 
the new Parliament, perhaps a little comic pretentiousness 
will not be amiss to fill in the picture of English character. 





THE SOCIAL QUESTION IN GERMANY. 

'y is difficult for an Englishman to take a real interest in 
German politics. After the thunderclap of Sadowa, one 
seemed to see a rent in the perennial fog which hangs over 
Deutschland; but it soon closed up again, and the political 
atmosphere of Middle Europe seems now murkier than ever. 
Even Germans themselves will tell you that no one party in 
their fatherland seems to know whither it is tending; all only 
agree in this, whether Old or New Prussians, North Germans 
or South, that true freedom has receded instead of advancing 
since Bismarck’s Bohemian triumph, and that discontent with 

Prussianism is in many quarters on the increase. 
Outside, however,—or, as some may deem it, 
political questions, there is also a ‘social question”’ 
Germany, of a more simple character in itself, and to some 
extent peculiar to it. ‘‘ State-help or self-help?” such is the 
formula of the problem which now occupies Germany's econo- 
mists and her working class at large. Most of us recollect 
the appearance of M. Louis Blane’s Organisation du Travail, 
one leading idea of which was that the State should advance 
money for the establishment of co-operative bodies. But M. 
Louis Blane never advocated this course except as a means 
of rapidly developing co-operative industry, and has always 
been a warm supporter of all independent efforts by the 
working class in the same direction. Another republican 
refugee, who for some time resided in Switzerland, afterwards 
in Germany, Lassalle, went much further. According to him, 
self-help was a delusion for the working man; all his efforts 
for saving money must be solely for the benefit of other classes ; 
the State must first be transformed, and through its agency 


inside,—of 
for 


| alone can social relations be placed on a sounder footing. 


to a pompous speech of Mr. Graves, the Conservative Member | 


for Liverpool, last session. when that great commercial authority 


It is not too much to say that all Continental socialism is 
by this time more or less tinged with Lassallianism. But it 
is in Germany, the typical bureaucratic country, that the 
Lassallian doctrine has made most head, so that it may be said 
to have been adopted by well nigh the whole of that large 
party, spread throughout all Germany, which calls its lf the 
‘* Social Democratic ”’ The unscrupulous Slav who 
now Germany’s foremost man, Bismarck, has found it even 
convenient to play off the Lassallians against the independent 
co-operators —the “ self-help” men,—of whom Schulze- 
Delitzch is the recognized head, and who, with a few odd excep- 
tions, are among the staunchest of German Liberals. Hence, 
during the struggle for power of which the war for Austria 
cut the Gordian knot, the Lassallians promoted 
into an almost factitious prominence, as is shown by the 


one. 18 


were 


remarkable fact that, since the principle of direct election 
has been introduced, most of their representatives have 
been thrown out of Parliament. At the same time, it is 
not denied that the party contains many earnest men, and 


some most able and eloquent supporters, although its leaders 
are perhaps scarcely men who command much personal respect. 
Meanwhile the “ self-help ” men manfully stand their ground. 


There are by this time about 1,900 co-operative sox ieties in 





had affected to throw oil on the troubled waters, and had really | Germany, with a working capital of near 155 millions of 
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tions for production or the purchase of materials (Product-| is is perfect,—except the attempt of the working man to com. 
vereine and Rohstoffvereine) ; in addition to which there are in| bine for bettering his own condition,—and that supply and 
Bohemia 109 co-operative societies, partly German, partly | demand are the twin deities whom political economy is to 
Ozechian ; making in all over 2,000, with at least 250,000] worship in blind adoration. He is, nevertheless, dreadfully 
members. And the merit and honour of the result is | alarmed that a Prussian Privy Councillor should propagate 
ascribed, by one who does not sympathize with him in jeer against these tutelary divinities, and ends by a ery of 
political opinions, entirely to the “wonderfully practical | warning to the commercial class :—“ Truly, it were time that 
leadership’ of Herr Schulze-Delitsch, and the “excellent | employers should at last rub sleep out of their eyes.” . 
organization ’’ he has given to the movement. Meanwhile, however, the question of Industrial Partnerships 
Between the Lassallians or “ State-help ’’ men (who indeed, | had, even before the publication of Herr Prince Smith’s 
since Lassalle’s death, have split into two camps, and who are, | article, entered in Prussia upon a new phase. In a series of 
moreover, divided by political sympathies, some of them being | letters entitled “‘ The Industrial Partnership System, an Attempt 
Unionists, andsome “ Particularists ’’ in the sphere of politics), | towards the Solution of the Labour Question ” (Augsburg, 1868), 
and the old “self-help” men, another group may be distin-| will be found not only an interesting account, from the 
guished, who are willing to avail themselves of either| personal testimony of the writer, of the actual starting of 
principle. These appear lately to have taken up the idea} Herr Borchert’s industrial partnership (in which fifty out of 
of “Industrial Partnerships’? as affording the true solution|the seventy workers employed had by the time the author 
of the social question. Foremost on this line is Dr. Engel, a| wrote taken shares), but a letter from the Prussian Minister of 
Prussian M.P., though a Saxon by birth, formerly the head of Trade, Count Itzenpitz, addressed to Herr Borchert himself 
x large glass factory, now Director of the Berlin “ Statistical | (15th February, 1868), and expressing the most cordial hopes 
Bureau,’ and at the same time head of a singular sort of|for the success of his undertaking. More than this, we are 
seminary attached to it, which seems intended for perfecting | told that a few days previously (15th February), the subject 
1 in the study of political economy, jurisprudence, | having been mentioned in the Prussian Chambers, Count 
and aduinistrative science; himself one of that remarkable|Itzenpitz declared his willingness, should the experiment 


thalers; including 316 stores (Consumvereine), and 196 associa- | The drift of the whole paper is, of course, that everything that 








group of liberal-minded and really independent public func-|succeed, to transform gradually both the Royal Porcelain 
tionaries which till within a few years was both numerous | Manufactory and other manufacturing establishments belonging 
and prominent in Prussia, but of which member after member | to the State into Industrial Partnerships. And it is understood 
has been weeded out by Bismarck till but very few remain. | that a late visit of Dr. Engel to this country has had for its 
A paper read by him in the beginning of the present year | main object to examine into the working of the system here. 

before the Berlin Juridical Society, in the presence of the Should the Prussian Government have the courage to try 
Crown Prince and of many members of the Parliament, | the experiment of giving the workmen employed by the State 





with what, in any but a political economist, might be|importance. It may be found to supply precisely the middle 
termed enthusiasm. After setting forth the results of the} term which is wanting between the extravagant cost of most 
system of industrial partnerships in England, and the esta- | of the work undertaken directly by the State, and the cheap 
blishment (January 1, 1868) of a similar one in Berlin | worthlessness of its contract work, too often a dead-weight 
itself by a large brassfounder, Herr W. Borchert, jun., whose | upon the labour market through the fearfully low prices 
address to his employés and workmen, countersigned by Dr. | paid for labour; to which, indeed, may be assimilated 
Engel himself, is annexed to the paper, Dr. Engel concludes | the work of certain notoriously screwy Government depart- 
as follows :—‘ Thus the social question is a question no} ments, such as the Post Office. It is even conceivable that 
longer, the accumulation of the masses of workers in the|the principle of the participation of the worker in profits, 
great towns is no more a danger, but a blessing; since so | perhaps both as shareholder and by way of bonus on labour, 


entitled “‘The Industry of Great Towns,” urges this view | an interest in its undertakings, it will be one of momentous 





many workers, so many small owners, so many loyal, energetic | perhaps only in the latter form, may find its safest and most 
itizens, so many true friends of movable and immovable appropriate field of exercise in Government undertakings. 

property, and, therefore, also so many defenders of public] For it is true that the form of the Industrial Partnership, 
order.’ las Prince Smith and the German Manchester School insist, is 
Notwithstanding the remarkable success which in some | open to certain serious abuses. The most obvious of these is 


instances Industrial Partnerships have had amongst ourselves, | the over-valuing of the employer's interest in the first instance, 














there are probably few persons in this country who would go| which may be rendered doubly dangerous by an undue raising 
the lengths of Dr. Engel in their hopes respecting these | of the fixed interest or dividend usually allowed on capital, so 
institutions. It must, indeed, be observed,—and this is one|as perhaps entirely to nullify the principle of the bonus on 
of the features of the intermediate position of Dr. Engel and} labour. It is impossible to expect,—it would perhaps be 
his school.—that the director of the Berlin Statistical Bureau | wrong to wish,—that the working classes should ever heartily 
does not contemplate for German Industrial Partnerships a| throw themselves into the Industrial Partnerships of the pre- 
state of absolute freedom from Government interference. |sent day, in which they are generally called upon, first, to 
‘The State,” he expressly says, ‘* must be at hand to help; it|accept a valuation of plant and stock which they have no 
ni existence regulating commissions (Regulirungs | means of fairly testing; next, to submit to a retention of the 
Commiissionen), watch over the transformation (i.c., of private | lion’s share in the capital and of nearly the whole of the 
undertakings into industrial partnerships), protect the workers | governing power by the employers as managing directors ; and 
ing overreached, the employers from being damnified, | thirdly, to the payment of a fixed dividend of (in some cases) 
| 3 8 manner as has been done in reference to| 10 per cent. upon capital, before labe ur i entitled to any 
ptior |}share in profits. Individual energy and singleheartedness on 
) inst all these varic roups or parties, which have|the part of managing directors, such as Messrs. Briggs or 
least this in common, that they all seek the achievement by | Greening, may in particular cases overcome the legitimate 
some social 1, stands the hard and dry school | grounds of suspicion which a working man may find in such a 
of German ]| lists, | f prominent leaders of | system; but it seems almost impossible to believe that the 
thi hool.—an | lish by name,—John Prince Smith, wonderful pecuniary success shown by the rate of dividend 
in the Berlin Qua ly od l of Political Economy, las | hitherto paid by these undertakings can be other than the 
come forward with a sharp attack on Dr. Engel and industrial | result of very exceptional circumstances, or is likely to be 
partners]i nerally, in an ticle on ‘ Workmen-Share-| sustained. And it is not too much to say, that worked by 
holders,” dated April, 1868. Prince Smith sneers at the very | dishonest employers upon the same method as these gentlemen 
idea of a social question ; considers Industrial Partnerships to | have followed, partnerships of industry might prove frightful 
be n uittempt,—a 1 lge,’ he expressly calls | swindles to the working man. 
it.—afte1 lure of nary | l-liability companies | But it should not be so in Government works, if the same 
in this country, to extract from the pockets of the working] principle could be applied to them. The Government has no 
‘ the cay h other classes have become too prudent | interest in cheating its clerks or workmen. It has no object 
to invest on similar ventures. They have. he de s, all the|in making a profit, but only in getting good work without 
defects of ordinary industrial companies, and, in addition, the|losing money. The valuation of a dockyard, for instance, 
new one of seeking their shareholders in a class peculiarly | might be made exact and authoritative to a farthing. To 
inexperienced and ineapable of overlooking the management of | this essential guarantee of fair dealing would be superadded 
a large business. His comments on Dr. Engel’s proposals are | the advantage of a moderate retril n on capital. Thus, 
nsparingly trenchant, his hits now and then strike home. | whether or not it were thought advisable to allow the Govern- 
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to become interested as a capitalist, he pre 
his bonus on labour would be calculated on just 
princip! s, and would not be unduly postponed to the claims 
of capital. And it is not too much to say that the whole 
relation of the State to the workers in its employ would 

transforme d,—one might almost say transfigured,—by 

adoption of such a principle. 

It is needless to say that Count Itzenpitz has been bitterly 
attacked from half a dozen sides at once for having given his 
official adhesion to the Industrial Partnership prince ciple. But 
whether it be applied to the Royal Porcelain Works of Berlin 
the idea is one which is little likely to fall to the 

And if ever any government should take it up and 
ucceed in applying it on a large scale,—the difficulties of such 
lication are no doul ot enormous,—it is not too much to say 


L . 
ment workel 


feel sure that 


the 


or not, 
ground. 


appl 
“Te 

that one of the most noteworthy evolutions in political eco- 
nomy will take place, which have yet been witnessed in the 
history of that science 


THE 
rTER 


h we print in another column, 


DARWINIAN JEREMIAD. 


from the able critic in the September /% 


LE 
l , 
A wl attempts some reply 





to our notice this day fortuight of his curious jeremiad over 
the failure, in the case of Man, of the Darwinian principle of 
‘‘natural selection through the struggle for existence.” ‘The 
critic's candour, however, induces him to concede so much to 
us, and to shift so widely the field of discussion, that we should 
be quit ntent to leave the matter where he does, but that 
one side of our belief as to the different ‘‘law” which comes 
to action in the case of man, and that, as it seems to us, 
most important, seems neither to have been adequately 


the 

brought out by us nor apprehended by him. Our correspond- 
ent has, we think, partly forgotten that the question, as he 
y raised it, was not directly one of practical duty or social 

scientific fact. lis case 

rraces of animals the better organized displace the worse 
1, as Mr. Darwin has shown, partly by securing the best 
of the common food for which they compete, partly by 
them if it battle, partly by being 
din general to the circumstances in which they 
correspondent lamented that this law fails when we 
human 


origin iil 


yut one of pure was this :—In 





comes to direct 


conquering 
better ada 
plac lL Our 
come to the competitions « 
ties. Instead of 


of the best } 


arc 


classes and individuals in 
that the 
best intelligence, and 


finding, he said, men and women 


the 





yhysique, the best morale 








edge out of existence those of poorer physique, lower intelligence, 
and a worse morale, almost the opposite tendency may be noted 
Our elaborate modern medicine patches up the worn-out constitu- 
tions of the Juxurious and dissipated ; our property-worshipping 
instit re the greatest hereditary wealth, the largest 
ri lvantages, for men far too degenerate to have won any 
ace for themselves, had they been born anywhere but on thi 
vantage-ground of inherited wealth; and our charitable institutions 
giv the ignorant, the brutal, the coarse multitudes of the semi 
pauper classes just sufficient assistance to keep up their rate of 
multi} tion. Under these circumstances the section of society 
which is 1 fit for the parentage of the people of the future 
is | ly to claim the people of the future for its posterity 
It is t ction which has tco little means to marry early with 
pru | too much prudence to marry early without means. 
Her V e the indolent and worn-out upper classes, and th 
gnorant and careless multitude multiply rapidly,—those who hav: 


no | t begin with, and have the virtue and wisdom to wait 
for it Litiply lowly. In other words, the best specimens ol 
hua | t edge the worst ees a ee the earth, 

lo the worst increase with a higher propo: rapidity 


eply was in effect as follows,—would you really 


Wish DD inian law to extend in its full force to the case of 
man, f you could have it so? What would that really m 


strong snatching their food from the weak, the 


It w 1 n the 


the field so effectually as to leave nothir 





I happy casting no glance either to the right or the 
left t t bring home to them the sufferings of the unhappy. 
The t Darwinian law is law of unalloyed competition,—of 

s for existent If we could have it working with all its 
for f we were to get rid of the *“ failure” which the reviewer 
I ld only be by expunging those elements in ow 
natu h are the cause of this failure. But what are those 
clen What is it which makes it impossible for 


to clear 
i 


ailing members of the human family as healthy buffa- 
loes would gore to death their sick, and to leave paupers to be 
famished or plague-stricken by the results of their own imprudence 
or self-indulgence, 3 they 
devoured? Clearly that which prevents the true Darwinian 
consummation in the case of man, is the new principle of dis- 
interestedness, of self-denial, of pity for the weak, of love for the 
of compassion for the poor, which 


away the ai 


as locusts leave locusts to rot on the plait 


have 


miserable, is rooted the 


highest part of our nature,—in our religion,—and which distin- 
cuishes us from the animal tribes to which the Darwinian law 
absolutely applies. In historical fact the different Churches, 
Jewish, Christian, Mahommedan, and others, have done mor 


than any other influences in history to counteract the in- 
fluence of the Darwinian principle still working in our animal 
and, as St. Paul says, carnal” nature. We were not discussin 

with the critic in /‘raser a question of practical duty, but a ques- 
tion of historical philosophy. What we say is,—sigh for the per- 
fect action of the competitive Darwinian principle as long as you 


pleas in relat all 


attain it, and, moreover, that that which prevents you attaining 


ion to man, history shows that you will n 


it is just that part of human nature which is | worth h md 
perpetuating. If there were no * failure ” in the operation of tl 
Darwinian principle of selection, there would be a failure in human 
n If there be no such failure in human nature 





failure, which you so much regret, in the operation of th 


Darwinian principle. It is a mistake to imagine that we were 


either apol izing for or advocating any particular pol 


tion to the physically, intellectually, and morally 


we were merely stating a visible fact of immensely broad propor- 
tions, which ought to arrest the attention of those who plain 
that ‘* natural selection ” does not do its perfect work for man,— 
namely, that if it did, or could, man would not be man, 1 yme- 


We did not attempt to explain 


thing much below what he is. 


away the evils enumerated by the essayist ; we admitted tl but 
what we did object to, was the notion that a 1y manipulation of 
the Darwinian principle could possibly be the cure. It would 


cure too much, we said,—extinguish all that is noble in humanity, 
as well as the evils arising out of that nobility. We ventured 
to suggest that with regard to man, the true providential method 


is different in kind from that which is used in developing 
the lower orders of creation; and that it may consist more in 
directly increasing and multiplying a higher order of positive 


qualities, than in merely eliminating imperfections. 





in fact, we do see a whole host of evils 


ence in the human race which do not affect 


pringing 
the 
all, and in all probability these new evils are to be contended 
uished, if at all, 


least as much as by that proces: of 


low 


with and exting by conscious moral agency, a 


hereditary eliminatior 


appues ¢ hii fly in the lower r¢ gions of creation. 

Now, as far as we understand our correspondent, we hav n- 
vinced him entirely of all this. He sings the praises of th of 
‘natural selection” no longer. He contends for a higher ] ple 
of moral selection which is not ** natural,”—which we call dis- 
tinctly ipernatural,—which, at all events, is not s t me 
petitive at all,—which ig not due to a ‘‘ struggle for existe: — 
which includes the idea of self-denial, hich, in a word, only 
differs from the ordinary moral critici n human n » in 
this, that it would aim as much a } ut oth ibl 
task of restraining by every means in human power—( prac- 
tically there are none) the multi; t ol tock tainted 
either by hereditary disease, or by | litary } 1 in- 
competence. Now on this simply id b 
ispiration of the Ira critic’s, we pa Ll no opinion, b ise It 

‘ver occurred to us to discuss aspirat fter t in} ble. 
We only offered a suggestion as to t true moral ma gh 
which may probably, as a matter of historical fact, be found to 
supply in the case of man an ¢ ‘ for the useful influence of 
the Darwinian principle of purely ‘ natur lection ’ in t e of 
thelower orders of creatures. W uid that it ght be f 1 tha 
what is by the less speedy extin ) f feeble physical types 
of constitution, and the more rapid mul ition of ywest 
and Jeast refined moral types, may be 1 more than 1 ined 
by the new ral life which springs out of the demands of the 
weak and the. rable on the self-denial and benevo f th 
trong and the happy. Our correspondent to le 
much. “I fully recognize,” he writes, ‘that the existence of misery 
to be relieved, of sufferings to be sympat! 1 with, of we 
to be born with, of poverty to be a 1, of d | ! 
treated, of degradation to be raised, is a st efl nt, 1 per- 


: 


solutely necessary instrument for the 
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development of the best portions of our nature, and for bringing 
man up to the highest level he is capable of attaining.” Well, 
then, he admits almost all we ask:—only he would eradicate, he 
says, all these evils rather than merely alleviate and propagate 
them. So, of course, would we,—if wecould. That would indeed 
be sham benevolence, which, having it in its power to eradicate 
any evil,—be it disease, or pauperism, or anything else,—only 
alleviates it in order to leave a sufficient number of patients for 
the benevolence of the next generation. If we came to speak of 
concrete duties, we should be the last to deny that a man with 
hereditary insanity or scrofula, or any other hopeless and yet 
inevitably transmitted disease, in his family, would be performing 
a very high kind of duty in refusing to perpetuate it by marrying. 
But it never occurred to us that the Fraser critic had entered on a 
discussion of the limits of practical interference with the trans- 
mission of inherited constitutions, physical or mental; we thought 
he was drawing an unfavourable augury for the destiny of man from 
the fact that there is no fully adequate physical provision for 
eliminating any constitutional mischief, moral or physical, from 
the stock. We admit that there is none such. 


Indeed, we are comparatively indifferent whether, as our 
correspondent asserts, the best classes are or are not the parents 
of the next generation, because we believe that the hereditary 
provisions for eliminating mischief, so essential in the lower races, 
are replaced by vastly larger moral provisions, independent of the 
hereditary principle, existing in the case of man. ‘The organic 
arrangements for draining off imperfections are less, just 
because the spiritual machinery for doing so is much 
greater. And this is our answer, as far as one is conceivable, 
to our correspondent’s last paragraph. He accuses us, very oddly 
and erroneously, of wishing to multiply and perpetuate moral 
whetstones, the race of patients, for the sake of the moral razors 
which are to be sharpened on them, i.e., the consciences and feel- 
ings which are to be trained and disciplined by dealings with the 
sufferers. That is not our view at all. All we say is this :—Asa 
matter of fact unquestionably, hereditary diseases will not be 
exterminated ; as a matter of fact, pauperism, strive as we may, 
will always make head against our efforts; as a matter of fact, a 
great number of infirmities which would, under the law of ‘‘ natural 
selection,” disappear by the mere disadvantage they entail in the 
“ struggle for existence” will not{disappear so rapidly, if at all, and 
this because a higher law, not a lower, is at work. But what is the 
compensation? We believe it to be this,—not merely that the 
highest class of virtues are called out by the existence of such 
miseries and infirmities, in those who give their lives to 
eradicate or alleviate them,—but also that the existence of these 
infirmities and miseries becomes the condition of a great variety of 
higher types of character, even amongst those who suffer from 
them. Il-health in animals is the condition of no higher class of 
moral qualities, and, therefore, ill-health in animals is soon eradi- 
cated by the law of ‘‘ struggle for existence.” Poverty for animals 
is the condition of no moral qualities at all, and therefore poverty 
for animals, if it can be said to exist at all, only means famishing and 
death. So, again, of deformity in animals, or defects of breed of 
other sorts such as indicate inferiority of capacity,—none of these 
are capable of leading, in creatures that are not free, to any 
variety of higher qualities. But with menit is not so. TIll-health, 
as everybody knows, is the condition of the growth of a great 
number of the finest qualities of the spirit ; poverty is a condition 
of the discipline of another great group of virtues, so conspicuous, 
that ‘religious poverty” has been mistakenly erected into a merit 
by some of the most popular religions of the earth ;—and humility, 
which so far as it is a true virtue, means a readiness to recognize 
fully all your own shortcomings and all the superior excellences of 
others, is a virtue which is rarely bred in the midst of perfect 
prosperity and wealth. We do not, then, in the least wish 
to pretend that our correspondent’s difficulties are not diffi- 
culties. All we assert is that the Darwinian law, if it could be really 
efficient in the case of man, would kill a vast deal more thanit would 
cure ; and also that the very inherited mischiefs which our corre- 
spondent complains of are, to a large extent, the conditions of the 
growth of so much good, that we may fairly believe that the true 
remedy for these evils is not, for the most part, one which would 
extinguish them by extinguishing the physical stock to which they 
belong,—but rather the liberal administration, and the free and 
willing adoption, of large spiritual remedies calculated first to 
attenuate them, and finally to nourish and discipline a variety of 
the highest moral types. 








ELDERLY TRAVELLERS. 

\W* wish some one of our readers who knew the Continent 
thirty years ago would tell us whether it was then the 
custom for middle-aged or aged English men and women to 
travel much. It is certainly the custom now, and we, who can 
speak only from an experience of twelve years, have a fancy that 
it is comparatively recent, and a certainty that it has increased 
enormously during the last decade. The number of English men 
and women over fifty-five whom one meets in France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Madrid,—we do not say Spain,—is astonishing, 
quite sufficient to be marked as a distinct feature in the tourist’s 
life. It is probable that the main stream of such visitors is con- 
fined to certain well-worn routes, and even to a certain class of 
rather expensive, very homeish, and decidedly “ easy ” hotels ; but 
in those hotels, and on those routes, their presence is an unques- 
tionable and, to some eyes, a very pleasant fact. It chanced to 
the writer recently to be on the line of the old “ grand tour,” and 
to be driven by stress of impedimenta to hotels he rather avoids— 
they are the best in the world, but one might as well be in London 
—and he made in no less than eight a careful calculation. ‘Three- 
fourths of the company at the tables d’héle were over fifty years of 
age, and a third of those three-fourths looked sixty, while nearly 
a half were women, travelling either alone, or attended by a courier 
and a maid. ‘They were decidedly for their ends successful 
travellers. Accident having called his attention to their extra- 
ordinary number, he made it an occupation to watcl them, and 
arrived at the conclusion that of all travellers on those 
well - frequented routes, the old, and especially the deci- 
dedly old, were the cheeriest, the most enterprising, and 
the least embarrassed. ‘The men, no doubt, made a point of 
dinner, were slow and slightly selfish in their choice of dishes, 
and showed a tendency to order a luxury unattainable on the 
Continent, old pale sherry. They were not very quick either 
about languages, old gentlemen who talked French very fairly 
getting utterly puzzled with that tongue when spoken German 
fashion, and still more with English when pronounced in no fashion 
at all. ‘* What on earth,” said an old gentleman at Basle, witk 
sharp grey eyes, who looked like a solicitor in great practice, *‘ can 
‘bloomboye’ mean?” and the correct suggestion that it was 
‘¢ plum pie ” quite lowered his confidence in himself and his edu- 
cation. Apart, however, from these trivial weaknesses, the old 
men travelling are decidedly pleasant companions, very cheery, very 
tolerant, very well informed, and adventurous to a fault. They 
see everything worth seeing, and not requiring too much exertion, 
better than the young ; keep up with facts much better, learn more, 
so to speak, from anything they see, or rather fit it more neatly into 
the proper pigeon-holes of the brain. They receive more through 
their mental pores, partly, we suspect, because they are less reserved, 
partly because on the Continent the liking for mature age is better 
developed, partly, we fear, because there is more cash to be got 
out of them, and so the harpies take trouble to make things plea- 
sant. Anyhow, they enjoy themselves without worrying other 
people, and they attempt expeditions from which the young seem 
to shrink, walking, for example, distances they would con- 
sider in England utterly out of the question. ‘The Gemmi, 
for instance, in England would seem quite a walk to an 
Anglo-Indian of seventy, and we question if many men of sixty 
would at home chuckle with glee at the thought of walking over 
the St. Gothard with cne night’s rest. Such travellers, when 
accompanied by their ‘‘ families,” are intelligible enough. They 
have been forced abroad by their daughters, like the life, brighten 
up, and enjoy those brief periods of second youth which are so 
charming to all who can perceive the beauty of old age. The 
motives of another class, too, are not obscure. They have always 
travelled, and are loth to give up, or they are revisiting scenes 
admired in youth ; but there are hundreds of old and apparently 
lonely Englishmen about in Switzerland every autumn who never 
were there before, cheery old men who take small mischances as 
boys take them, who are the delight of guides, and the bétes noires 
of all travellers who hate wasting money. Who are they? Are 
they people who have always wanted to see Switzerland and never 
had the money in youth, or men weary of England, or widowers 
whose children have quitted home, or what? ‘They go about, 
usually alone, sometimes in couples, with knowing faces and 
decided ways, utterly free of mauvaise honte, entirely devoid of 
the irritability which characterizes their compeers at thirty-five, 

the pleasantest, easiest, best informed ‘‘ tourists ” to be met. 
Still more remarkable are the old ladies, women of fifty and 
upwards, widowers, spinsters, or it may be in a limited number of 
cases wives. ‘The writer, or rather his wife, counted on the beaten 
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route in.a journey of six weeks upwards of two hundred such | luggage. 





r 





Englishwomen travelling without men, or, rarely, with a couri 
in attendance, and maintains that of all travellers they were thie 
easiest, jolliest, and in their way least vexatious to other human 
beings. He is inclined, from his own experience, to Jay it down 
as an axiom that wherever in Switzerland a goat can go a British 
female over fifty-five thinks it her duty to and is perfectly 
safe. She can be cheated, but the cheating must be done en 7'y 

which means according to Murray. She can be fatigued, but it is 
only by the presence of weak-kneed companions of the male sex. 
She can be frightened, but it is only by the absence of a Protestant 





rae) 


5s 


Church or the presence of something very decidedly Ultramontane. | 


Her main difficulty, after the general fact that she wants two glasses 
of claret, and does not know what in the world to do with the rest 
of the half-bottle, is whims, but it is one she surmounts with a 
courage and good-humour far beyond rivalry. One we met, a 
cheery old lady of, say, not to offend her, fifty-nine, had a clear 
determination to have her dog, an energetic nearly white Skye, 
with her in the trains. Of course no such proceeding could 
be endured,—people in cocked hats were horrified, people in 
It was utterly forbidden 
that it should go anywhere except in the proper van; but 


blouses were bitten by that dog. 
still at three separate stations there in the waiting-room was the 
old lady and the dog. How she managed it was a mystery, till the 
third occasion, when she stepped into the compartment, carrying a 
The guard 


¢. al 
} 
| 


great blue bag, 
assisted her in,—she weighed fourteen stone,—quite politely 

sniffed a little at the bag, which was vibrating wildly, but came 
to the conclusion, as did we also, that it was a parrot in a cage, 
—birds are not forbidden, or hens, as we know by disagreeable 


such as lawyers’ clerks put deeds in. 


experience,—and said nothing. 
door was shut, and the old lady seating herself with the faintest 
chuckle, looked round with steady eyes, asked of the air, “1 
wonder if anybody will be annoyed?” and drew out of the bag 
the Skye terrier not stifled a bit. We have not a doubt s! 

reached Florence without once suffering the annoyance of parting 
with her pet. She was only a specimen of scores of women of 
her kind, who in autumn travel about the frequented routes, see 
everything, enjoy everything, set all manner of rules aside, ask 
anybody anything, talk an astounding tongue which no nation 
would acknowledge, but which is intelligible none the less; bleat 
gently about the charges for voitures, and enjoy themselves, we 
verily believe, more than any women in the world. Who are they 
all? They must have money, for in a quiet way they are pillaged 
to a considerable extent ; and they must be independent, or they 
could not be so free of male interference; but who are they all? 
Is there really a class of women longing all their lives for change, 
and adventure, and variety of life, who never obtain till old age a 
Or, when the children 





chance of realizing their aspirations ? 
are married off, and the husband dead or impossible, does the 
thirst for excitement suddenly spring up to supply the blanks ? 
We do not know, but this we do know, that this year there were 


Nevertheless, a class with the peculiarities we have 
mentioned, in fact a class exactly resembling the English of thirty 
years since, is flooding the Continent, is ruining half its best 
hotels, not by extravagance, but by the introduction of a bad tone, 
and is concentrating on the Union all that angry distaste which 
for years was felt and expressed towards our own countrymen. 
rhe wildest caricatures friends of the South ever painted of 
Yankees are weak descriptions of some of these people, who are at 
last, fortunately for us, ceasing to be mistaken for Englishmen. 
Who they are, why they want half-a-dozen boxes apiece, why 
they should always quarrel with all service, what induces them to 
criticize the guests at tables d’héte in an audible voice, above all, 
why they should be so invariably cross, passes human com- 
prehension. Americans at home or in England display none of 
those foibles, and why a special class of them should give them- 
selves that reputation on the Continent remains to be explained. 
The evil will pass away, but if some American satirist would laugh 


his travelling compatriots out of their ‘‘ ways,” as Englishmen 
' have at last been laughed by satirists out of theirs, he would make 


ys | 


The compartment was full, the 


the great routes far pleasanter to the remainder of mankind. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LAXVIUL—Centrrat ENGLAND: RutTLanp, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
AND NoOTTINGHAMSHIRE.—GEOGRAPHY. 
| pe three counties of Rutland, Leicester, and Nottingham 

may be said to constitute, together with that of Northampton, 
the Eastern Midland district of England. Northamptonshire 
and part of Warwickshire form their southern frontier ; Lincoln- 
shire separates them from the sea on the east and north-east ; 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire form their western frontier line; and 


|} on the north the block of territory which they compose touches on 


being formed on the east by Northamptonshire and 


is 16 miles, 


the great northern county of York. In shape they may be said 
roughly to make together a double triangle or diamond, the 
Nottinghamshire upper or more northern triangle being acute 
angled, and Rutland supplementing Leicestershire on the east, and 
forming with it the lower or more southern triangle, and the 
base and base angles of the northern triangle. 

Rutland, which is distinguished among English counties by 
being the smallest, is itself in shape an inverted triangle, its 
southern angle being formed by Northamptonshire on the south- 
east and Leicestershire on the west, and the angles at its base 
Lincoln- 
west by Lincolnshire Leicestershire. 

rom north-east to south-west is nearly 
at right angles to the length 
miles, or 95,805 statute acres. 


shire, and on the and 
Its greatest length 
twenty miles, its greatest breadth 


Its area is 150 square 


| Its population in 1851 was 22,985, and this in 1861 had sunk to 


21,861, its population in 1841 having been 21,302. Its prosperity, 
therefore, so far as it is indicated by population, received a sudden 
and decided check in the decade between 1851 and 1861. The 


| north-eastern part of the county forms a table land, skirted on 


literally hundreds, probably thousands, of Englishwomen above | 
fifty wandering over Switzerland aud North Italy, taking care | 


of themselves, enjoying themselves, and leaving, on the whole, 


decidedly pleasant impressions of old Englishwomen. For one 


thing, they fight an evident overcharge in a quieter, more persis- | 
| tween Oakham and Uppingham, is said to be the highest.” 


tent, better-mannered way than any human beings on the Continent, 
save and except young Scotchmen. ‘There is a grave, simple, 
heavy-voiced way, a tone of ‘* Is that the law now ?” in which these 
particular people resist disbursements which somehow overawes 
even the Swiss, and saves them thirty per cent. upon their total 
expenditure. ‘The calm way in which a Glasgow student brought 
a Bernese tariff to bear by the side of the Lake of Constance, and 
argued that he was being plundered contrary to ‘‘ Swiss” law, was a 
thing not to be forgotten. No woman could have won such a vic- 
tory as that boy did, and he will die a millionaire, which she will 
not. 

We wish the Americans on the Continent would behave like 
the Scotch, whom on points they closely resemble, but they don’t. 
Nobody in the world is quite so kindly or so tolerant as the 
American who knows something, but there is a class of Americans 
just now in Europe who are to experienced travellers the most 
intolerable of mankind. American gentlemen say they are ‘ the 
shoddy aristocracy,” but they have uniformly three distinctive and 
annoying characteristics, —-boxes for which they ought to pay rent 
ind not merely fares, loud voices, and bad tempers. In a pretty 
h Americans of all grades, we declare that, 


wit! 
met a 


large acquaintance 
we never heard a loud voice or 


except on the Continent, 
visibly bad temper, and their own description of themselves is that 
& valise with a toothcomb and two ‘dickeys” is too much 


} 


the southern side by the valley of the Wash, while on the 
north-west is the more extensive valley of Catmose. ‘The rest of 


the county consists of ‘‘ valleys, whose general direction is east 


| and west, divided from each other by narrow ranges of low hills. 


There are no very elevated points in the county ; Manton, be- 
The 
county is included in the district of the lower formations of the 
oolite series, ‘* the great oolite forming the table-land in the north- 
east and the higher elevations in the south from Stamford to within 
two miles of Uppingham, and the prevailing rock being a close- 
grained buff limestone, clouded with blue.” In the remainder of 
county you have the *‘ red or reddish-brown ferruginous sands, 
These 


the 
wh 
are 
the 
the 


ich separate the great oolite from the subjacent lias. 
covered in many places, especially near their junction, with 
lias, which takes place just on the north-western border of 
county, by vast accumulations of transported blocks of 
gravel. There are quarries of good building stone at Ketton, 
between Stamford and Uppingham, just on the border of the 
district occupied by the great oolite.” The climate resembles 
that of Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire. It is 
essentially a grazing county, and there is scarcely an acre of 
vaste land. ‘The best pasture grounds are on the lias clay, which, 
with oolite, red sand, and magnesium limestone, forms the chief 
soil of the county. the favourites among 
cattle, and the Leicester breed among sheep. There a 
good deal of Stilton cheese made in the west of the county. 


Short-horns are 


is 


The farm horses are large, and strong dray horses are bred 
for the London market. ‘The surface of the county is in 
general picturesque, being very diversified with low hills and 
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narrow valleys, fertile, and in many parts well wooded. The 
woods of the county are supposed to have formerly been much 
more extensive than at present; and ‘‘ various topographers have 
asserted that where Oakham is now situated oaks once grew, nay, 
that the whole vale of Catmose was once an exteusive tract of 
woodland. It is, however, ascertained that the Forest of Leajield 
or Ly/ield once occupied the greatest part of Oakham Hundred, 
and that Beaumont Chase, or part of it, once extended over great 
part of Martinsley Hundred, having several towns within its 
purlieus, though they are now destroyed.” 

The county is in general well watered. It belongs chiefly to 
the basin of the Wash. The Welland, which flows ultimately into 
the estuary of the Wash, skirts the county between Rockingham 
and Stamford, separating it from Northamptonshire, but is not 
navigable above Stamford. The Wash, rising just within the 
Leicestershire border, flows eastward through Rutland into 
Lincolnshire, where it joins the Welland near Stamford. The Eye 
and Wreak are smaller streams, the former of which bounds the 
county on the south-west, and joins the Welland; and the latter 
drains a small district in the north-west of the county, and joins 
the Soar, a feeder of the Trent. The Oakham Canal, which passes 
through the vale of Catmose, has a circuitous route of fifteen 
miles within this county. Rutland has also now railway commu- 
nication with the rest of England. 

Leicestershire is an irregular block, the southern angle of 
which is formed by the counties of Warwick and Northampton. 
An eastern shoulder is skirted by the latter county and Rutland, 
and the outline of the rest of the county is made by two blocks 
projecting severally into Leicestershire and Derbyshire on the 
north-east and north-west, and forming in the interval between 
them a socket-basis for Nottinghamshire on the north. ‘The 
greatest length of the county is forty-four miles, its greatest 
breadth forty miles. Its area is 803 square miles, or 514,164 
statute acres. The population in 1851 was 230,308; in 1861, 
237,412. As in 1841 it was 215,867, it appears that the popula- 
tion-rate has fallen off during the last decade from that of the 
preceding, though there is still an increase. 

The surface consists almost entirely of gently-rising hills. The 
north-eastern portion is occupied by hills which form the southern 
extremity of the Kesteven Cliffe Row, and overlook the vale of 
Belvoir, which is partly in Leicestershire, partly in Nottingham- 
shire. ‘The south-eastern portion, from Ouston to Lutterworth, is 
occupied by the hills separating the basin of the Welland from 
that of the Soar. ‘lhe north-western portion constitutes the dis- 
trict which, though now bare of wood, is still called Charnwood 
Forest, consisting of a group of inconsiderable but rugged hills, 
with distinct, sharp prominences. Bardon Hill, the highest, 
situated between Leicester and Ashby, rises to 853 feet, and com- 
mands very extensive views. Some portions of the east side of 
Leicestershire are of the lowest oolite formation. The great oolite 
extends over the sandy hills overlooking the vale of Belvoir. The 
beds which intervene between the great oolite and the lias skirt 
this vale, and occupy the border of the county towards Rutland. 
The lias occupies the remainder of the eastern side of the county, 
and in the rest of the county is found the new red sandstone, with 
the exception of Charnwood Forest, the coalfields near Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, and some isolated hills of mountain limestone to the 
north-west of the forest. The Ashby coalfields extend into 
Derbyshire, and the isolated mountain limestone is quarried. ‘The 
Charnwood Forest district is ‘occupied by rocks of the transition 
series, sienite greenstone, and slate. ‘The air of Leicestershire is 
considered mild and genial. There are few lofty hills, and the 


county ‘does not rank high in the estimation of tourists for 


abundance of scenic beauty ; but the vales are rich and fertile, and 


the more open country, if somewhat monotonous, as becomes a 


and the factory system being generally ignored. The staple is 
hosiery generally, and particularly stockings. 

Leicestershire is chiefly included in the basin of the 7’rent, which 
for a few miles divides it from Derbyshire. The principal 
tributary of this river within its borders is the Soar, formed by the 
union of several small streams that rise near the south-western 
border. In its lower course the Soar forms the boundary between 
the county and Nottinghamshire. It was anciently called the 
Leire, and gave its name to the town and county. It is in length 
nearly 40 miles, but is inavigable only for 7 miles above its junction 
with the Trent. The other rivers are the Wreak (a feeder of the 
Soar) ; the Anker, on the Warwickshire frontier, which joins the 
Tame; the Sence, a feeder of the Anker; the Mease, a feeder of 
the Trent, which flows by Ashby ; and the Devon, which joins the 
Trent at Newark. Besides these tributaries of the Trent, the 
Avon, a tributary of the Severn, forms the boundary of the county 
for nearly eight miles, separating it from Northamptonshire. The 
Swift rises near Lutterworth and falls into the Avon; the Welland 
rises just within Northamptonshire, and forms the boundary 
between it and Leicestershire for 17 miles. Leicestershire also has 
several canals, so that it must be considered a well-watered county, 
and it falls within the Midland system of railways. 

Nottinghamshire stretches in a long narrow strip of territory from 
north to south, the northern angle or extremity being formed or 
bounded by Lincolnshire on the north-east and Yorkshire on the 
north-west; Derbyshire covering its western frontier, Leicester- 
shire forming the socket to its southern extremity, and Lin- 
colnshire being its neighbour on its eastern frontier. Its 
greatest length from north to south is 51 miles; its average 
breadth from east to west is 20 miles. Its area is 822 square 
miles, or 526,076 statute acres. Its population in 1851 was 
270,427, and in 1861, 293,867. In 1841 it amounted to 249,910, 
so that it is increasing at a somewhat accelerated rate. 

Nottinghamshire, ‘if wanting in mountainous scenery, possesses 
all the picturesque and pleasant characters of a thoroughly English 
county, in which forests and rivers, uplands and fertile dales, busy 
villages and manufacturing towns alternately present them- 
selves,” the most interesting part being the broken ground in 
the westerly portion. ‘The surface is undulating, except in the 
vale of Trent and vale of Belvoir. ‘The northern boundary runs 
through the marshes that surround the Isle of Axholme. Beacon 
Hill rises to the east of Newark, and a ridge of upland skirts the 
right bank of the Trent at a little distance from the river, between 
Newark and Nottingham, the eastern side of this ridge sloping 
gradually towards the vale of Belvoir. Quite in the south part of 
the county are the Wolds, a region of upland farms and pastures 
furrowed by many picturesque and fertile dales. On the west side 
of the Trent the ground rises gradually towards the Idle, and west 
of this the ground rises again, but is intersected by the valleys 
through which the Idle’s tributaries flow. Near the head of the 
Maun, one of these tributaries, is the high land of Sherwood 
Forest. Sutton-in-Ashfield Hill, near Mansfield, is about 600 feet 
high, but the hills generally attain no very great elevation.” 

The eastern and southern districts of the county are chiefly 
occupied by the lias. ‘The vale of the Trent and the uplands near 
it are generally composed of new red sandstone, and this sinks 
below the fens in the north, emerging again ia the Isle of Axholme. 
To this lias belong the excavated sandstone caverns of the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham. ‘The newer magnesium limestone under- 
lies the red sandstone, except where they are separated by beds of 
quartzose gravel, often consolidated (as in the case of the Castle 
Hill at Nottingham) into a soft pudding-stone, and forming the 
prevailing stratum throughout Sherwood Forest. ‘The magnesium 
limestone occupies a tract in the south-western part of the county, 
and west of it occurs the South Yorkshire coalfield. The coal, 
though abundant, is inferior to the Newcastle. There are also 








great grazing district, is cheerful and breezy, and irresistibly 
recalls to all who are fond of sport the music of the hounds, as they | quarries in different parts of the county of blue limestone, approach- 
sweep along in full cry over the finest hunting country in the| ing to marble, a good bluish stone, and a reddish stone, besides 
world.” Its breeds of cattle and sheep are very noted, and a great | limestone for burning and a coarse paving-stone. 

number of valuable horses are also bred there. The valleys of the} The whole county belongs to the basin of the Trent. The river 
rivers are celebrated for their cheese dairies, the neighbourhood of | itself has a long course; first as the eastern boundary line and 
Melton being pre-eminent with its Stiltons. There is afair share | eastern district river of the county, and then (from Newark by 
of arable land, and once the county seems to have been so| Nottingham) in a south-western direction to Derbyshire and 
famous for its beans that it was said, ‘‘ Shake a Leicestershire man | Leicestershire. ‘There are also the Maun, the Jdle, the Soar, the 
by the collar, and you shall hear the beans rattle in his inside.” | Dover-beck, and the Devon. Through all these rivers and its 
The great collieries employ large numbers of persons in the north- | canals Nottinghamshire has water communication with most of 
west of the county, and quarrying supports cthers. ‘There are} the towns of England. 

few villages within a radius of twenty miles of Leicester, The county was once nearly covered with forest, and still affords 
Harborough, Loughborough, Hinckley, and Lutterworth, but| : good deal of timber for parks, &c. ‘‘ Although a large portion 
what are mainly occupied with frame-work knitting,” the medium | of the land is given up to farming, the county is better known for 
of communication with the masters in Leicester being the bagman, | its reputation in manufactures. A good deal of the land is poor 
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and clayey, especially on the eastern portion, although there are 
very rich valleys, particularly along the Soar, which aremore devoted 
to dairies. A considerable portion of the population finds employ- 
ment in the quarries, among which we may mention those of 
Mansfield and Mansfield- Woodhouse (which supplied the stone for 
the frontage of the Houses of Parliament). But the chief depend- 
ence of the county is on its lace and bobbin-net manufacture,” 
carried on in numerous towns and villages adjacent to Nottingham, 
instead of being concentrated in that town. ‘ The production of 
lace and net from Nottingham averages upwards of two million 
pounds a year.” 


NOTES FROM THE SCOTTISH ISLES. 
V.—Urst anp irs PEOPLE. 

Tur islands of Uist, with Benbecula between, extend from the 
Sound of Harris as far south as Barra, and appear to have 
originally formed one unbroken chain; and still, indeed, at 
low ebbs, a person may walk dryshod from Loch Boisdale to 
Loch Maddy. On the eastern side, and here and there in the 
interior, there are high hills, such as Hecla and Ben Eval; and 
everywhere on the eastern coast reach long arms of the sea, winding 
far into the land, and sometimes, as in the case of Loch Eport, 
reaching to the very fringe of the Western sea. The land is, for the 
most part, low and unfertile, but there are a few breezy uplands 
and fine moors. All along the western side of the islands 
stretches a blank coast-line unbroken by loch or haven, however 
small; and above it rises a broad tract of hillocks, composed of 
snow-white sand and powdered sea-shells, and covered by dry 
green pasture. Washed and winnowed out of the deep bed of the 
ocean, driven in and piled up by the great waters, the sand and 
shells gather year after year ; and, mixing with the moister soil of 
the interior, yield an arable and fertile soil. 

His must be a strange soul who, wandering over these hillocks 
and gazing westward and seaward in calm weather, is not greatly 
awed and moved. ‘There is no pretence of effect, no tremendous- 
ness, no obtrusive sign of power. ‘The sea is glassy smooth, the 
long swell does not break at all, until, reaching the smooth sand, 
it fades softly, with deep monotonous moan. Here and there, 
sometimes close to land, sometimes far out seaward, a horrid reef 
slips its black back through the liquid blue, or a single rock 
emerges, tooth-like, thinly edged with foam. Southward loom 
the desolate heights of Barra, with crags aud rocks beneath, 
and although there is no wind, the ocean breaks there with 
one broad and frightful flash of white. ‘The sea-sound in 
the air is faint and solemn; it does not cease at all. But 
what deepens most the strangeness of the scene, and weighs most 
sadly on the mind, is the pale sick colour of the silent sands. 
Even on the green heights the wind and rain have washed out 
great hollows, wherein the powdered shells are drifted like snow. 
You are solemnized as if you were walking on the great bed of the 
ocean, with the serene depths darkening above you. You are ages 
back in time, alone with the great forces antecedent to man ; but 
humanity comes back upon you creepingly, as you think of wan- 
derers out upon that endless waste, and search the dim sea-line in 
vain for a sail. 

Calm like this is even more powerful than the storm. Under 
that stillness you are afraid of something—nature, death, immor- 
tality, God. But at the rising of the winds rises the savage within 
you; the blood flows, the heart throbs, the eyes are pinched close, 
the mouth shut tight. You can resist now as mortal things resist. 
Lifted up into the whirl of things, life is all ; the stillness—nature, 
death, God—is naught. 

Terrific, nevertheless, is the scene on these coasts when the 
storm wind rises,— 

“ Blowing the trumpet of Euroclydon.” 


Westward, above the dark sea line, rises the purple-black clouds, 
driving with a tremendous carry eastward, while fresh vapours rise 
swiftly to fill up the rainy gaps they leave behind them. As if at 
one word of command, the waters rise and roar, their white crests, 
towering heavenward, glimmering against the driving mist. Light- 
ning, flashing out of the sky, shows the long line of breakers on 
the flat sand, the reefs beyond, the foamy tumult around the rocks 
southward. Thunder crashes afar, and the earth reverberates. 


starving for food, and even the nimble seagull beats about scream- 
ing, unable to make way against the storm. 

These are the winter gales,—the terror alike of husbandmen 
and fishers. The west wind begins to blow in October, and 
gradually increases in strength, till all the terrors of the tempest 

are achieved. Hailstorms, rainstorms, snow storms alternate, with 
| the terrific wind trumpeting between ; but even in severe winters, 
| so potent is the sea-salt breath that the lagoons seldom freeze and 
| the snow willnot lie. The wild wandering birds—the hooper, the 
| beau-goose, the gray-lag, all the tribes of ducks—gather together 
on the marshes, sure of food here, though the rest of the north be 
frozen. The great Arctic seal sits on Haskier and sails through 
the Sound of Harris. Above the wildest winds are heard the 
screams of birds. 

Go in December to the Sound of Harris, and on some stormy 
day gaze on the wild scene around you; the whistling waters, 
sown everywhere with isles and rocks, here the tide foaming round 
and round in an eddy powerful enough to drag along the largest 
ship, there a huge patch of seaweed staining the waves and betray- 
ing the lurking reef below. In the distance loom the hills of 
Harris, blue-white with snow, and hidden ever and anon in flying 
mist. Watch the terrors of the great Sound—the countless reefs 
and rocks, the eddies, the furious wind-swept waters ; and pray 
for the strange seaman whose fate it may be to drive helpless 
thither. Better the great ocean, in all its terror and might. Yet 
through that fatal gap barks, though unpiloted, have more than 
once driven safely. Into Loch Maddy once, while we were lying 
there, drove a water-logged vessel, laden with wood from Norway. 
Caught by tempests off the Butt of Lewis, she had driven down the 
western coast of the Outer Hebrides, and was in dire distress when, 
as a last resource, it was determined to take the Sound. No man 
on board knew the place, and it was impossible to send on shore 
for a pilot. On they drove, the skipper working with his men, 
the lead-line constantly going, the look-outs, at bow and on mast- 
head, singing out whenever any dangerous spot loomed in view. 
All along the coast gathered the island people, expecting every 
moment to see the vessel driven to pieces; and to the skipper’s 
frenzied eye they were wreckers watching for their prey. But, 
for a miracle, the vessel went safely through, without so much as a 
scratch. The skipper, with bleeding hands and tearful eyes, 
brought his ship into Maddy. ll his stores were gone, save a 
few barrels of gin, and these he contrived to exchange for common 
necessaries. ‘Though it was still wild weather, and though his 
vessel was quite unseaworthy, he was bent on pushing forward to 
Liverpool. Off he went, and after a day's absence returned again, 
wild and anxious. He had driven down to Barra Head, been 
checked there by a gale from the south-west, and been compelled 
to return as he had come. Again he drove forth, disappeared, and 
again he reappeared, wilder than ever, but as indomitable. The 
wind had once more checked him off Barra, and hurled him back 
to Loch Maddy. He started a third time, and did not return. It 
is to be hoped that he reached his destination in safety, and that 
when he next goes afloat it will be in a better vessel. 

To the mind of a seaman, such coasts as that of Uist can 
scarcely look attractive or kindly; his quick eye perceives all the 
danger, all the ghastly plotting against his life. Yet in the sum- 
mer time, the broad and sandy western tracts are very beautiful 
in their luxuriant vegetation, covered with daisies, buttercups, and 
the lesser orchids, brightly intermingled with the flowers of the 
white clover. ‘They are quite pastoral and peaceful, despite their 
proximity to the great waters. 

Neither more nor less than we have described them are the 
Uists ; a few mountains, endless stretches of peat bogs and small 
| lagoons, a long tract or shell-sand hillocks, all environed, eaten 

into, and perpetually shapen afresh by the never-resting sea.— 





Hebrid isles, 
Set far amid the melancholy main. 

| Like all such children of the sea, they flit from mood to mood, 
sometimes terrible, sometimes miserable, peaceful occasionally, 
| but never highly gay. Half the year round they are misted ever 
| by the moist ocean rains,—in winter the sea strews them anew 
| with sea-weeds, shells, and drift timber,—and for a few days in 
the year they bask in a glassy sea and behold the midsummer sun. 
As has before been noted, the people of these isles are very poor. 
Their chief regular occupation, not a very profitable one now, is 








So mighty is the wind at times, that no man can stand erect before | the manufacture of kelp; but they work during a portion of the 
it ; houses are thrown down, boats lifted up and driven about like year at the cod, ling, and herring fisheries. In hard times they 
straw. A hen, rising into the air for an instant, has her brains | subsist almost entirely on shell-fish, such as cockles and mussels, 
beaten out furiously on the ground. The cormorants, ranged in| which abound on the endless sea-coast. Most of them have small 
rows along their solitary cliffs, eye the wild waters in silence, crofts, and a few of them are able to keep cows. Here and there 
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reside wealthy tacksmen, who rent large farms, and employ a good 
deal of labour. 


Walk from one end of the Uists to the other and you will not | 


meet a smiling face. It is not that the people are miserable, 
though they might be happier, nor is that they are apathetic, 
though they could be more demonstrative. With one and all of 
them life is a solemn business; they have little time for sport— 
indeed, their disposition is not sportive. You must not joke with 
them, they do not understand, not because they are stupid, not 
because they are suspicious of your good faith, but merely because 
their visions, unlike the visions of brilliant races, are steady rather 
than fitful—seeing the world and things under one changeless ray 
of light, instead of by wonderful flashes. From the beginning to 
the end they have the same prospect, without summer, without 
flowers. Wild mirth-making in such a world would look like 
mountebanking among graves. 

Yet how tender they are! how exquisitely fresh and kind! They 
are the most home-loving people in the world ; that is one of the 
chief reasons why they do not venture more on the water at greater 
distances from the family croft. One meal under the dear old 
roof, with the women and the little ones gathered aroundabout, is 
sweeter than a dozen at a distance or on board ship ; hard fare and 
sorry sleeping in a hut on the waste, where the wife can rear her 
young and the old mother spin in the ingle, is to be preferred to 
fine service and good clothes anywhere else in the world. There 
is an old Gaelic saying common here, ‘* A house without the cry of 
bairns is like a farm without rye or sheep.” Next to this love of 
home, this yearning to be the centre of a little circle, there dwells 
in the people of the islands a passionate fondness for localities. 
Uist is brighter to most than any promised land, however abun- 
dant the store of milk and honey. They know the place is bare 
and desolate, they know that it becomes a sore, sore pinch to live 
on the soil, but they know also that their fathers lived here before 
them, wedded here, died here, and (they fervently believe) went 
virtuously to heaven from here. ‘True, some of the younger 
and livelier spirits express their willingness to emigrate, and 
do emigrate occasionally, exhibiting under the influence of 
liquor plentifully distributed all the signs of exhilaration ; but 
such are exceptions, corrupted youngters, caught too early by 
the yellow itch of gold. Nothing is more noticeable in these 
islands than the demoralizing influence of civilization on the race. 
The further one recedes from the seaports, the large farms of the 
wealthy tacksmen, from the domain of the tourist and the school- 
master, the brighter do the souls of the cotters grow, the opener 
their hands, the purer} their’ morals, and the happier their homes. 
Wherever the great, ‘or little Sassenach goes he leaves a dirty 
trail like the slime of the snake.. .He it is who akuses the people 
for their laziness, poimts’snteringly at their poor houses, spits scorn 
on their wretchedly cultivated ‘snaps of land ; and he it is who, in- 
troducing the noble gods of greed and godlessness, turns the 
ragged domestic virtues into well dressed prostitutes, heartless 
and eager for hire. In the: whole list of jobbers, excepting only 
the mean whites of; the, Southern States of America, there 
are few paltrier fellows thin the little ‘* betweenities” who 
stand by Highland dons and interpret between ignorance and the 
great proprietors. They libel the race they do not understand, 
they deride the affections they are too base to cultivate, they rob 
and plunder, and would exterminate wholly, the rightful masters 
of the soil. They are the agents of civilization in such places as 
the Uists; so that, if God does not help the civilized, it is tolerably 
clear that the Devil will. 

In the islands, beware of the civilized. ‘The civilized islander, 
like the Sassenach, gives you nothing in kindliness, charges you 
double for everything, and sees you go without any grief save that 
of half-satisfied greed. Recollect, nevertheless, that he is doing 
well, tills his ground well, and by and by, perhaps, will keep a 
little store, going on from little to big trading, till he owns both 
land and boats. ‘The poor uncivilized islander, on the other hand, 
makes you welcome to his hearth, gives you bite and sup of the best, 
talks to you with free heart and honest sympathy, and is only hurt 
and painedif you try to repay hospitality with money. Nomatterhow 
poor the hut, the stranger must have something—if not a drink of 
milk, the croft being too poor to support a cow, at least a draught of 
water in a clean basin. And the smile that sweetens such gifts is 
like Christ’s, turning water into wine. We shall not soon forget 
the pain and indignation of an old islander, while telling of his 
experience once in the Lowlands. He had been walking far, and 
was very thirsty, when he descried a snug cottage, with a clean, 
sonsy housewife standing on the threshold. ‘Good wife,” he said, 
after the usual greeting, *‘ I am very dry, can you give me a drink 
of milk?” ‘*We have nae milk,” was the reply. ‘ A drink of 


| water then,” said the wanderer. ‘‘ Aweel,” said the woman, “ if 
you like I'll show ye the well, but we hae to fetch the water 
oursel’s !” ‘* My father and my mother,” said our informant, after 
| recounting the anecdote, ‘‘ my father and my mother would have 
risen screeching from their graves, had I greeted the stranger at 
| their door with such a speech.” 
, Such are some of the people’s virtues—philoprogenitiveness 
(rather a doubtful virtue this in the eyes of some political econo- 
| mists), honesty, hospitality. Note,’too, a few of their faults—or, 
as some would say, their vices. Their staunchest friend cannot 
| Say that they are over-clean. They will sometimes litter like 
| pigs, when by a little trouble they might live like human beings ; 
| and they seldom comb their hair. Then, again, they don't and 
| won't go in for ‘‘ improvements.” The house their parents lived 
in is good enough for them—a herring barrel is good enough for 
a chimney, clay is good enough for a floor. They would feel 
chilly in a bigger dwelling. They are used to the thick peat 
smoke, the pig by the fire, the hens on the rafters—perhaps, too, 
in the season, the calf in a corner. A philosopher may say— 
“ why not ?” 

A stranger, wandering here, will be struck by the fact that, 
although the dwellings are so poor, the dress of the poor is re- 
markably good, showing few signs of poverty. Almost all wear 
good homespun, and as much of it as possible—stout coarse tweeds 
for the men, and thick flannels for the women. Nearly every house 
has a spinning wheel, many houses possess a loom; a few have 
| both ; and a busy sight it is to see the comely daughter working 
at the loom, while the mother spins at her side, and even the man 
knits himself a pair of stockings while he smokes his pipe in the 
corner. Another point that will strike a stranger is the enormous 
number of ponies in the Uists. Where they come from, what 
they are useful for, we have been unable to find out; but they 
literally swarm, and must be a serious drag to the population. 
We were offered a splendid little filly for 30s. 

Thus far nothing has been said of the deep inner life of this 
people ; little as we have seen, and less as we understand, of that, 
we see and understand enough for great emotion. Put the 
spiritual nature aside in estimating capabilities, and you exclude 
all that is greatest and most significant. Now, directly the mental 
turn of the islanders is apprehended, it is clear at a glance why 
they must inevitably sink and perish in the race with the south- 
erner or east-countryman. ‘They are too ruminant by nature, too 
slow to apprehend new truths. They are saddened by a deep 
clinging sense that the world is haunted. They have still faith in 
witchcraft, in prophecy, in charms. If a stranger looks too keenly 
at a child, they pray God to avert “the evil eye.” They believe 
that gold and gems are hidden in obscure corners of the hills, but 
that only supernatural powers know where. They have seen the “Men 
o’ Peace,” or Scottish fays, with blue bonnets on their heads, push- 
ing from shore the boat that is found adrift days afterwards. Some 
of their old women retain thesecond sight. Strange sounds—some- 
times like human voices, at others like distant bagpipes—are heard 
about their dwellings when any oneis going to die. ‘They have the 
Gruadhach, or Banshee. In short, they have a credulous turn of 
inind, not entirely disbelieving even when they know the evidence 
to be very doubtful,—for they aver that the world is fuller of 
wonders than any one man knows. In their daily life, at births, 
at weddings, at funerals, they keep such observances as imply a 
deep sense of the pathetic nature of human ties. ‘The voices of 
winds and waters are in their hearts, and they passionately believe 
in God. 

With such a people, religion is naturally a vital thing, im- 
portant as life itself. The poor women will travel miles on miles 
to hear mass, or (if Protestants) totake the communion. It is held 
an evil thing altogether to miss religious ceremonial on the Sabbath. 
In all affairs of joy or sorrow there is one straight appeal to the 
fountain-head—the Lord God who reigns in heaven. Dire is the 
suffering that can be borne when the sufferer is told by the priest 
that it is ** God's will.” 

What dullness! what a civilization! How inferior are these 
benighted beings to their instructors—the petty tradesmen and the 
small factors! How blessed will the islands be when the present 
demoralizing influences are withdrawn, and the paupers possess 
in their place the huckster’s scales and the grocer’s tallow-candle ! 





NATURAL VERSUS SUPERNATURAL SELECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—I have read your comments on my article in Fraser with 
| great care and interest, and I hope with some profit. I am, as 
(you know, like Moses, the meekest of men, and rarely answer an 
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attack or engage in a controversy ; but I think in the present | therefore, that we shall best further the aggregate and ultimate 


instance 


elucidate the question, and help us to arrive at a sound conclusion. | generous effort and self-denial. 


Some of the criticisms in the first part of your paper I accept and 
acquiesce in. My argument, I know, was stated broadly and, 
perhaps, too extremely—in somewhat harsh outline, and, as it 
were, Without atmosphere. But I believe this is the best plan, in 
the first instance, at least; it arrests attention and makes the 
meaning clear, and enables readers to judge whether the main 
essence of the thesis is correct or not. Modifications and limita- 
tions come afterwards, and from other quarters ;—and some of 
these you have helped to supply. But I do not think—and I infer 
that you scarcely think yourself—that you have materially invali- 
dated my chief position, which is that civilization and humanity 
—our tenderness to life and our respect for property—have, amid 
their many beneficent and elevating influences, the mischievous 
operation of preserving, placing in situations of advantage, and 
enabling to perpetuate themselves classes, individuals, and types of 
organization at once imperfect, degraded, feeble, and diseased, in 
their moral and intellectual as well as physical characteristics. 

Now, this I hold to be a grave evil,—you, on the contrary, with 
your inveterate disposition to look at every subject through the 
misty medium of morals,—maintain it to be a great good. You 
argue that the exercise and discipline which these damaged and 
diseased organizations afford to healthier and higher ones, in reliev- 
ing their sufferings, bearing with their infirmities, improving their 
condition, —‘‘ strength sacrificing itself to weakness,” in short,—on 
the whole and in the end cultivate and create a nobler average 
type of humanity than would have existed were these faulty and 
bad specimens trampled out or suffered to die out, as they would 
do in a state of nature. Well, it isan arguable position, no doubt, 
and has an air of disinterestedness and religious elevation about it 
which will throw fascination round it for many minds, and carry 
conviction tosome. But let us state it broadly and without the 
halo which your language throws round it, and follow it out into a 
few of its applications. Strip it naked, and see how it looks then. 
To judge of the symmetry or non-symmetry of a form or figure, you 
must relieve it of all disguising drapery or tinted clouds which may 
conceal any defects and suggest any beauties. To estimate the 
correctness of a logical position, you must see if it will bear being 
announced in a positive, if not extreme shape, and in perfectly plain 
and unattractive, if not cynically harsh terms. Men fight best— 
at least they ascertain most speedily and certainly which is strongest 
—when they fight in the closest conflict, and neither give nor take 
quarter. 

I fully admit that what we want for the human race is not 
simply nor chiefly the strongest and healthiest physical type, but 
the highest and noblest physical, intellectual and moral type com- 
bined, that can by all material and psychological influences be pro- 
duced, I fully recognize, also, that the existence of misery to be 
relieved, of sufferings to be sympathized with, of weakness to be 
borne with, of poverty to be assisted, of diseases to be treated, of 
degradation to be raised,—is a most efficient, nay, perhaps an 
absolutely necessary instrument for the education and development 
of the best portions of our nature, and for bringing man up to the 
highest perfection that he is capable of attaining. But then I hold 
that itis by curing disease, by eradicating wretchedness, by preclud- 
ing poverty, by preventing suffering, that the needed moral disci- 
pline is to be sought and gained ; not by perpetuating these evils, or 
permitting them to propagate themselves. I would seek the per- 
fectation of the race by the extermination, so far as possible, of 
these things. You, or at least your argument, would maintain 
these things, or welcome their maintenance, for the education of 
the race. 1 would establish hospitals to extinguish maladies; you 
would establish them to instruct physicians, to train nurses, to 
exercise the charity of subscribers. I would discourage and eradi- 
cate (not ‘*stamp out”) the hopeless pauper, the congenitally 
morbid, the incurably idiotic or defective—all degraded types, in 
short ; you would treat them tenderly, as ‘‘ dispensations” sent for 
our good, as whetstones for our virtue to sharpen itself upon, and 
allow them to multiply other “‘dispensations” like themselves. 
As the ascetic fakir rejoices when he can devise a new torment to 
exercise the spirit and mortify the flesh, so your self-sacrificing 
theory would hail with joy the advent and multiplication of a one- 
armed or one-eyed family in the human race, in order that the 
more perfect human beings with two arms and two eyes might 
attain moral eminence by “ sacrificing themselves ” for their defi- 
cient or mutilated brethren. Are not these legitimate, even if 
extreme, inferences from your position ? 


a brief rejoinder may really clear up our differences, | perfection of the race by cultivating 


} par pre fi rence, 


I grant without reserve what you urge, viz., that moral qualities | 


are at least as transmissible by inheritance as physical ones, and, | Lecturing to young men in his class-room, Professor Mauri 





Iti those moral qualities by 
There will always be enough 
suffering and evil in the world for this purpose without permitting 
inferior and diseased organizations to propagate—and to propagate 
But what I pointed out as so mischievous and 
mistaken in the tendency of our actual civilization is that those 
classes and individuals whose moral excellencies have been most 
cultivated by exertion and self-control, on whom the loftier influ- 
ences that you so value have wrought their perfect work, and who, 
therefore, are precisely the men and women whom both you and I 
would wish to see the progenitors of the future race, are precisely 
those who are not so—or not so in preponderating or even propor- 
tionate measure—and (what is more to the purpose) are precisely 
those whom your doctrine of self-sacrifice withholds from being so. 
They stand aside, and abstain from marriage, or marry late,— 
effacing themselves, ‘‘ sacrificing” themselves, denying themselves 
in order (practically, if not designedly) that the luxurious rich 
and the reckless poor, the degraded organizations that have no 
notion of self-sacritice or self-control, may breed other degraded 
organizations like themselves. Or, in conclusion,—and once again 
to state the argument so nakedly and broadly that it cannot be 
misconceived, — when the existence and propagation of those 
degraded types, whose perpetuation I deprecate and you defend, 
has created a race of generous and noble natures, philanthropic 
ascetics, and gentle sceurs de charité, disciplined with the last per- 
fection of Christian devotion to others, it is not they who transmit 
their tried virtues to future generations, and so gradually build up a 
Humanity such as God designed ;—they remain barren saints and 
barren vestals ;—and, in the vast disciplining and ennobling hos- 
pital that you would make of earth, it is the patients, not the 
physicians or the nurses,—the degraded, not the purified,—the 
whetstones, not the razors,—that are to propagate their species 
and their maladies. ‘The virtues and the virtuous are to be sacri- 
ficed to the evils which God sent to practise and to train them. 
This, I think, is not a caricature of your argument, but only 
your argument stripped naked and driven home. Does it look 
beautiful or true without the ‘+ decent drapery” you cast around 
it ?—I am, Sir, &c., THe Writer OF THE ARTICLE IN 
* FRASER's MAGAZINE.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW AND MR. MAURICE’S 

LECTURES ON THE CONSCIENCE, 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the Fortnightly Review for October Mr. J. C. Morison 
has brought serious charges against Professor Maurice's Lectures 
on the Conscience, especially with regard to his treatment of Jeremy 
Bentham and Professor Bain. He sees nothing in those lectures 
but unexampled misrepresentation, scoffing insolence, feebleness, 
shallowness, poor reiteration, and empty emphasis. He holds up 
this lecturer on the conscience as a glaring example of uncon- 
scientious writing. 

So far as Mr. Morison was angry on behalf of persons whom 
he honoured, his motive was a generousone, and due allowanceshould 
be made for an angry tone in his defence of them; but what can 
be the judgment or insight of a critic who is betrayed into accusing 
Professor Maurice of scoffing insolence, shallowness, and feeble- 
ness? I can imagine Mr. Maurice to be charged with excessive 
vehemence, restraining itself uneasily within studied forms of 
respect ; I can understand that a reader should be irritated by his 
method, and puzzled to make out what he is driving at: but Mr. 
Morison’s criticism reminds me, for aptness and dignity, of those 
political criticisms of the Star and the Standard which the Pali 
Mall Gazette sometimes brackets together in edifying contrast. 

But has Professor Maurice really misrepresented the writers 
Mr. Morison, confessing this to be a grave 
He seems to me 


whom he attacks ? 
charge, undertakes to give accurate proof of it. 
to have given no proof at all. ‘Mr. Maurice,” he says, ‘‘ declares 
that [each of these authors] ought to be regarded by the community 
with the greatest abhorrence.” Ile declares nothing of the kind. 
He declares with regard to Bentham the exact contrary, that he 
ought to be regarded with the greatest respect. I had read the 
lectures before I saw Mr. Morison’s review of them, and ] can 
honestly say that they had conveyed to my mind no unfavour- 
able impression as to the ethics of Mr. Bentham or Professor 
Bain which Mr. Morison’s defence has corrected. Professor 
Maurice is dealing with the nature of the conscience. His own 
belief is that the conscience can only be explained by reference to 
a living God who first creates and then speaks to the conscience. 
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to appeal to such evidence as emerges in human experience in sup- 
port of his view. He declines, with reiterations which Mr. Morison 
finds wearisome, to set up a psychological theory of the con- 
science in opposition to the systems of other men. Tis appeals 
and illustrations must of course go for what they are worth. But 
it was natural that he should refer to the thinkers who have 


theorized most systematically concerning the consciousness of | 


moral obligation without taking a Divine Creator or Divine Law 
into account. He states the principles of Mr. Bentham and Mr. 


Bain, so far as they relate to the nature of the conscience. He | 


states them in their own words, and fully, the extent of his subject 
being considered. These principles,—briefly, that pain and 
pleasure are the only masters of mankind, and that the con- 
science is nothing but the fear of punishments inflicted by the 
stronger,—Mr. Morison virtually admits to be repulsive; for his 
complaint is that Mr. Maurice omits to inform his readers that both 
these thinkers nevertheless admire and commend self-denying bene- 
volence. This is the sum of the alleged misrepresentation. It is 
simply taking what they say about the origin of the conscience un- 
modified by what they say about other things. I am sure that no 
comment of Mr. Maurice’s can shock the ordinary reader so much as 
Mr. Bain’s own unshrinking sentences. But Mr. Maurice never leads 
his readers to suppose that Mr. Bain holds that all persons ought 
to live selfish and cowardly lives. Mr. Morison says, indeed, ‘* Not 
a word is dropped concerning the ample additions and develop- 
ments which Mr. Bain is careful to supply,” but here he is again 
in error. Mr. Maurice quotes (pp. 63, 64) a paragraph of Mr. 
Bain’s, which amply suggests all those additions and developments. 
But the immediate question is as to the first principles of the consci- 
ousness of moral obligation. Mr. Bain is far too clear and thorough 
a writer to leave us in any doubt as to his opinion. ‘‘ From first 
to last,” he says, dread, or the fear of punishment, “ is the essential 
and defining quality of the conscience, although mixed up with other 
ingredients.” According to Mr. Maurice, the essential and defining 
quality of the conscience is the recognition (under whatever dis- 
guises) of an invisible Lord who wields a blessed authority,—the 
discovery of a righteousness which makes free. It is for students 
to consider which of the two doctrines is the more in har- 
mony with the experience of human life. So far as we can 
dissociate conscience from ‘other ingredients,” such as the 
sentiments and habits which life in society may have fostered, 
which of the two is conscience,—is it the fear of being punished 
by the greater number, or is it the confession of a wholly good 
and just authority ? 

It is, perhaps, impossible in the nature of the case to argue in 
behalf of the latter principle according to the method which Mr. 
Bain or Mr. Morison would prescribe. Mr. Morison might not 
unnaturally be offended by the Socratic irony which Professor 
Maurice has used in discussing the materialistic ethics, and it is 
quite open to him to deny that the Cambridge Professor has 
confuted Mr. Bain. But he would not have thought him empty 
and shallow if he had taken the trouble to understand him; and 
what he calls misrepresentation in Mr. Maurice is nothing more 
than that he has kept close to his subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Liu. Davies. 


THE CLERGY OF LANCASTER AND BRIBERY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In reading up my back numbers of your much valued paper, 
I have this morning seen the letter contained in your impression 
of the 19th of September, and signed ‘‘S. C. O.” This letter 
refers to the duties of ministers in relation to bribery, and very 
strongly infers that ministers are far too lacking in boldness and 
sincerity to lay this subject before their congregations. I should 
not have intruded upon you had not your correspondent mentioned 
Lancaster. ‘This reference issomewhat unfortunate for ‘* S. C. O.,” 
for it shows that he is much better acquainted with what takes 
place in the ‘‘ Inns” (not low public-houses) of that old town 
than with the things that are spoken from the pulpits or the deeds 
that are done inthe churches. Three ministers, a clergyman of the 


Established Church, a clergyman of the Unitarian denomination, | 
and myself, preached from our pulpits on the subject, and, I| 


believe, spared neither the sin nor the sinners. More private and 
painful action of a disciplinary character was taken also iu one 
of our churches, which showed that neither the minister nor the 
great bulk of the people composing that Christian community 
were at all inclined to ‘‘ look on it [bribery] as a capital joke.” 
With the purpose of “S. C. O.’s” letter I, of course, agree. 
Bribery is not looked upon sufficiently as a sin, as a crime against 
the holier principles of our nature, as a foul transgression against 


the laws of morality and virtue. Until it be so regarded, there is | 


| much reason to fear that our penal laws will not suppress it; and 

until the Ministers throughout all the land shall see very fully the 
sin of bribery, and so be led to denounce it from their pulpits 

bribery will most likely continue to be regarded as a venial rs 
(if, indeed, it be a sin at all), and one in which the end fully 
justifies the means. 

The principles on which all true Liberals should act during the 
| forthcoming elections are these, ‘“ Let not your good be evil spoken 
| of,” and “ Do no evil that good may come.” 

I enclose a copy of the sermon preached to my people on “ The 
Sin of Bribery,” only that you may see how undeserved is the 
universal stigma which it is sought to affix to ministers that they 
connive at bribery, and care not to expound its sin before their 
congregations.—I am, Sir, &c., Every Dorutr. 

Independent Church, Lancaster, Oct. 9. 





BOOKS. 
aes 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE,* 

ARE these rationalized fairy tales or enchanted tales of every- 
day life? We maintain that they are the latter, and that this it 
is which gives them their peculiar charm. Miss Thackeray is not 
really rationalizing the tales of our childhood, as she may seem to 
be doing to those who hastily compare these stories with the old 
histories whose names she has adopted. Anybody could do that, 
but what our authoress alone could do is something much higher 
and more delicate. She can cast that atmosphere of wonder and 
delight, which children find in the spells and transformations of 
their fairy tales, round events of real life, and make us feel that 
rationalism is not, after all, the presiding genius of modern society ; 
that states of both feeling and perception of which we can give no 
account, and are wholly unable to command at pleasure, are 
introduced into our life by spiritual spells and talismans of which 
we have not the key, and which would lose their mysterious 
powerif we had. The onlyinstance that we can pitch upon to sustain 
an accusation against our authoress of deliberately rationalizinga fairy 
tale, instead of investing with a truemagic whatiscommon-place and 
old, is where she substitutes for the magic mirror in which Beauty 
sees what her father is doing after he has left her in the Beast’s 
palace, a telegraphic message. ‘That is base of her, and the only 
thing conceived in the horrid school which is always prosing about 
“the fairy tales of science,” the marvels of steam, the magic of 
the microscope, and the rest of the loathsome clap-trap of unima- 
ginative edification. It was such a shock to us to find the modern 
hysterics over the telegraph hinted,—for after all, they are only 
hinted, and the hint is only intelligible to those who carefully 
compare the old fairy tale with the new, —in one of these exquisite 
stories, that we could not help fearing we should come upon 
traces of spectrum-analysis or some other dreadfully scientific 
wonder, afterwards. However, there was no real fear. Miss 
Thackeray’s glorifying spell is after all her true imagination, and 
we have no doubt she has felt the deepest humiliation for her little 
concession to the Philistines in the identification of the telegraphic 
message with the magic mirror. It is not really a magic mirror 
at all, for there is no freshness, no marvel, about it now, more 
than about the post or the messenger ; and what is aimed at, in all 
these tales, is to find an equivalent in the real mysteries of emotion 
and of bewilderingintellectual experience, forthe sorcery of our child- 
hood’s tales. We claim Miss Thackeray as the foe of the stupid, 
hard rationalism of our modern days, if only in virtue of the 
pathetic little passage with which her version of Jack the Giant 
Killer concludes :— 


“ Another giant is coming to meet him through the darkness. He is 
no hideous monster of evil like the rest ; his face is pitiless, but his eyes 
are clear and calm. His still voice says, ‘hold,’ and then it swells by 
degrees, and deafens all other sound. ‘Iam a spirit of truth, men call 
me evil because I come out of the darkness,’ the giant cries, ‘ but see my 
works are good as well as bad! See what bigotry, what narrow preju- 
dice, what cruelty, and wickedness, and intolerance I have attacked and 
| put to rout!’ In the story-book it is Jack who is the conqueror; he 
saws through the bridge by which the giant approaches, and the giant 
falls into the moat and is drowned. But, as far as I can see, the Jacks of 
| this day would rather make a way for him than shut him out; some of 
| the heroes who have tried to saw away the bridge have fallen into the 
| moat with their enemy, and others are making but a weak defence, 
| and in their hearts would be glad to admit him into the palace of the 
| King.” 





|The art of these tales consists, then, not in stupidly trying to 
'be extremely surprised at things to which we are al 
| perfectly accustomed, to go into hysterical platitudes over the 


—— - 
| * Five Old Friends and a Young Prince. By the Author of the Story of Elizabeth. 
With Four Illustrations by Frederick Walker. London: Smith and Elder. 
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steam engine and the newspaper and the electric wire, but in| 


netrating to the real fountains of wonder, which are as fresh as 
a fine imagination, in the inner nature, and so bathing the 


common details of life with them as to give us back the special | 
U: - si ° ! 
charms which the fairy tale has for children, the marvellousfreshness, 
of enlarged resources and rich possibilities, the hope of a 


pe 


ever to 


1e sense 

pe at every moment, the breath of some new world at every 
turn. This is the secret of the fascination of these stories. We detest 
and despise rationalized fairy tales. These tales of Miss Thackeray's 
we can read again and again, and yet find in them all the glamour 
that still hangs for us round their prototypes. What can be more 
perfect than the rendering of the dull, overgrown, shadow- 
haunted, monotonous existence in which the youth of the sleeping 
Beauty, Cecilia Lulworth, is being dreamlessly slept away? (By 
the way, is she Cecilia Lulworth, or is she Cecilia Dormer ?—in 
correcting these tales for their more permanent form our author 
really ought to have made her names consistent with themselves, 
and told us whether the name of the wilderness itself is Dorlicote 
Hall or Lulworth Hall,—it is called both,—and the name of the 
heroine and her parents Dormer, or Lulworth, for both are 
pretty freely given to them, and such little inaccuracies as these 
give excuses forgrumbling to mindsof the baser order.) However, the 
sketch of Dorlicote Hall, which we take to be the more authentic 
reading, and the suspended animation there, is really a piece of 
wonderful art, if you look carefully at its object, which is, to 
renew as far as is consistent with real life,—and this may be, and 
we think is, consistent with much more than the fairy tale itself 
can do,—that sense of mysterious gloom and drowsiness into which 
the young prince penetrates, to dispel it by a kiss. Even Tennyson 
has not painted it so forcibly. 


“The varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clothes and reclothes the happy plains ; 
Here rests the sap within the leaf, 
Here stays the blood along the veins. 

Faint shadows, vapours lightly curled, 

Faint murmurs from the meadows come, 

Like hints and echoes of the world 

To spirits folded in the womb.” 


Now take the contrast as it is painted in our story :— 


“Frank Lulworth thought that in all his life he had never seen 
anything so dismal, so silent, so neglected, as Dorlicote Park, when he 
drove up a few days after, through the iron gates and along the black 
laurel wilderness which led to the house. The laurel branches, all 
unpruned, untrained, were twisting savagely in and out, wreathing and 
interlacing one another, clutching tender shootings, wrestling with the 
young oak trees and the limes. He passed by black and sombre 
avenues leading to mouldy temples, to crumbling snmmer-houses ; he 
saw what had once been a flower garden, now all run to seed—wild, 
straggling, forlorn; a broken-down bench, a heap of hurdles lying on 
the ground, a field mouse darting across the road, a desolate autumn 
sun shining upon all this mouldering ornament and confusion. It 
seemed more forlorn and melancholy by contrast, somehow, coming as 
he did out of the loveliest country and natural sweetness into the dark 
and tangled wilderness within these limestone walls of Dorlicote. The 
parish of Dorlicote-cum-Rockington looks prettier in the autumn than 
at any other time. A hundred crisp tints, jewelled rays—greys, browns, 
purples, glinting golds, and silvers, rustle and sparkle upon the branches 
of the nut trees, of the bushes and thickets. Soft blue mists and purple 
tints rest upon the distant hills; scarlet berries glow among the brown 
leaves of the hedges; lovely mists fall and vanish suddenly, revealing 
bright and swect autumnal sights ; blackberries, stacks of corn, brown 
leaves crisping upon the turf, great pears hanging sweetening in the 
sun over the cottage lintels, cows grazing and whisking their tails, blue 
smoke curling from the tall farm chimneys: all is peaceful, prosperous, 
golden. You can seo the sea on clear days from certain knolls and 
hillocks...... Out of all these pleasant sights young Lulworth came 
into this dreary splendour. He heard no sounds of life—he saw no one. 
His coachman had opened the iron gate. ‘They doan’t keep no one to 
moind the gate,’ said the driver, ‘only tradesmen cooms to th’ouse.’” 


But it is the sleep within, which is most strikingly painted, after 
all :— 


“Cecilia was not allowed a fire to dress herself by: a grim maid, 
however, attended, and I suppose she was surrounded, as people say, by 
every comfort. There was a horsehair sofa, with a creaking writing- 
table before it, a metal inkstand, a pair of plated candlesticks: every- 
thing was large, solid, brown, as I have said, grim, and in its place. 
The rooms at Lulworth Hall did not take the impress of their inmate, 
the inmate was moulded by the room. There was in Cecilia’s no young 
lady-like trifles lying here and there; upon the chest of drawers there 
stood a mahogany workbox, square, with a key, and a faded needle-book 
and darning-cotton inside,—a little dusty chenille, I believe was to be 
seen round the clock on the chimney-piece, and a black and white check 








dressing-gown and an ugly little pair of slippers were set out before the 
toilet-table. On the bed, Cecilia’s dinner costume was lying—a sickly 
green dress, trimmed with black—and a white flower for her hair. On | 


the toilet-table an old-fashioned jasper serpent necklace and a set of 
amethysts were displayed for her to choose from, also mittens and a | 
couple of hair bracelets. The girl was quite content, and she would 





go down gravely to dinner, smoothing out her hideous toggery..... ‘ 
This especial night 


it seemed to her as if something unusual had been going on. 


lady’s eyes looked bright and glittering, her father seemed more ani- 
mated than usual, her mother looked mysterious and put out. It might 
have been fancy, but Cecilia thought they all stopped talking as she came 
into the room; but then dinner was announced, and her father offered 
Mrs. Dormer his arm immediately, and they went into the dining-room. 
It must have been fancy. Everything was as usual. ‘ They have put upa 
few hurdles in Dalron’s field, I see,’ said Mrs. Lulworth. ‘Charles you 
ought to give orders for repairing the lock of the harness-room.’— 
‘Have they seen to the pump handle?’ said Mr, Lulworth.—‘I think 
not.’ And then there was a dead silence.—‘ Potatoes,’ said Cecilia to 
the fooiman. ‘Mamma, we saw ever so many slugs in the laurel walk, 
Maria and I,—did'nt we, Maria? I think there are a great many slugs 
in our place.’” 

What a perfect picture of arrested life! And the awakening from 
the sleep when the kiss is given which breaks the spell, is as vividly 
drawn as is the sleep itself. Cinderella, and Beauty and the Beast, 
and Jack the Giant Killer are all of them nearly as good in 
their way; but we think that there is perhaps a more delicate 
finish upon this than upon any other of the tales, though it does 
not follow its original quite so closely as some of the others. 

But perhaps the tale with most of depth and beauty of 
its own, though less perfect a reflection of the sort of magic and 
marvel pertaining to the childish legends of early life, is the story 
of the modern Jack the Giant Killer. As we have said before, 
there is no attempt to give a dry prosaic interpretation of the heroic 
feats of that remarkable adventurer. On the contrary, the story is an 
attempt to surround as far as possible the really heroic feats of 
our own day with something of the halo and mystery of the 
childish fairy tale. ‘The difficulty in this case is that the old Jack the 
Giant Killer’s feats are so solid and British in their humorous 
materiality, that a bright and mystic atmosphere is a little 
alien to their nature. But our author rises to the occasion. She 
avails herself of every touch of poetry in the old legend, and yet 
has a broad and solid humour, ready to interpret the great crown- 
ing feat of the celebrated ‘‘ hasty pudding,” too. Here is a touch 
of the former kind. ‘‘ Jack” isa young clergyman of the active and 
indefatigable, not of the speculative and brooding sort. He 
has already slain a giant of the pestilential order of the Cormoran 
breed, and is buckling himself to further work, when that falls upon 
him which the old legend relates as follows :—‘* About four months 
after the death of Cormoran, as Jack was taking a journey into 
Wales, he passed through a wood, and as he was very weary, he 
sat down to rest by the side of a pleasant fountain, and there he 
fell into a deep sleep.” Miss Thackeray has been even more com- 
plimentary to her hero than the original. He does not sit down 
to rest because he is weary, but by way of self-sacrifice to lighten 
the weariness of another. He marries a lady whom he does not 
love out of compassion, and the ‘pleasant fountain’ is the fasci- 
nation not of his wife, but of his child. The interlude of repose 
is exquisitely given :— 

“ Jack the Giant-Killer’s sleep lasted exactly three years in Trevithic’s 
ease, during which the time did not pass, it only ceased to be. Once 
old Mr. Bellingham paid them a visit, and once Mrs. Trevithic, senior, 
arrived with her cap boxes, and then everything again went on as usual, 
until Dulcie came to live with her father and mother in the old sun- 
baked, wasp-haunted place. Dulcie was a little portable almanack to 
mark the time for both of them, and the seasons and the hour of the 
day, something in this fashion :—-Six months and Dulcie began to crawl 
across the druggeted floor of her father’s study; nine months to crow 
and hold out her arms; a year must have gone by, for Dulcie was 
making sweet inarticulate chatterings and warblings, which changed 
into words by degrees—wonderful words of love, and content, and re- 
cognition, after her tiny life-long silence. Dulcie’s clock marked the 
time of day something in this fashion :—Dulcie’s breakfast o'clock. 
Dulcie’s walk in the garden o'clock. Dulcie’s dinner o'clock. Dulcie’s 
bedtime o’clock, &c. All the tenderness of Jack’s heart was Dulcie’s. 
Her little fat fingers would come tapping and scratching at his study 
door long before she could walk. She was not in the least afraid of him, 
as her mother was sometimes. She did not care for his sad moods, or 
sympathize with his ambitions, or understand the pangs and pains he 
suffered, the regrets and wounded vanities and aspirations. Was time 
passing, was he wasting his youth and strength in that forlorn and 
stagnant Lincolnshire fen? What was it toher? Little Dulcie thought 
that when he crossed his legs and danced her on his foot, her papa was 
fulfilling all the highest duties of life; and when she let him kiss her 
soft cheek, it did not occur to her that every wish of his heart was not 
gratified. Hard-hearted, unsympathetic, trustful, and appealing little 
comforter and companion! Whatever it might be to Anne, not even 
Lady Kidderminster’s society soothed and comforted Jack as Dulcie’s 
did.” 

But Jack does wake up, and rushes to the destruction of the wicked 
two-headed giant Blunderbore, who feeds on men’s hearts, 
sating them ‘“‘ with pepper and vinegar,”—the cruel and hungry 
monster who rules in so many of our workhouses, and keeps his 
prisoners moaning in dungeons worse than those of the original 
Blunderbore till the whole air is full of their groans. Is not the 
ghastly effect of Blunderbore’s castle reproduced with even greater 


when Cecilia came down in her ugly green dress force and mysterious effect, in the following description of one of 
“on. The old | Jack’s first nights in his chaplain’: room in the workh 
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“Poor Trevithic felt something in Jack’s position when the gates 
were closed for the night, and he found himself shut in with his 
miserable companions. He could from his room hear the bolts and the 
bars and the grinding of the lock, and immediately a longing would 
seizo him to get out. To-night, after pacing up and down, he at last 
took up his hat and a light in his hand, and opened his door and walked 
downstairs to assure himself of his liberty and get rid of this oppressive 
feeling of confinement. He passed the master’s door and heard his 
snores, and then he came to the lower door opening into the inner court. 
The keys were in it—it was only locked on the inside. As Jack came 


into the courtyard he gave a great ‘breath of relief: the stars were | 


shining thickly overhead, very still, very bright; the place seemed less 
God-forgotten than when he was up there in his bedroom ; the fresh 
night air blew in his face and extinguished his light. He did not care, 
he put it down in a corner by the door, and went on into the middle of 
the yard, and looked all round about him. Here and there from some 
of the windows a faint light was burning and painting the bars in 
gigantic shadows upon the walls; and at the end of the court, from 
what seemed like a grating to a cellar, some dim rays were streaming 
upward. Trevithic was surprised to see a light in such a place, and he 


walked up to see, and then he turned quickly away, and if like Uncle | 


Toby he swore a great oath at the horrible sight he saw, it was but an 
expression of honest pity and most Christian charity. The grating was 
a double grating, and looked into two cellars which were used as casual 
wards when the regular ward was full. The sight Trevithic saw is 
not one that I can describe here. People have read of such things as 
they are and were only a little while ago when the Pall Mall Gazette first 
published that terrible account which set people talking and asking 
whether such things should be and could be still. Old Davy had told 
him a great many sad and horrible things, but they were not so sad or 
so horrible as the truth as Jack now saw it. Truth, naked, alas! 
covered with dirt and vermin, shuddering with cold, moaning with 
disease, and heaped and tossed in miserable uneasy sleep at the bottom 
of her foul well. Every now and then a voice broke the darkness, or a 
cough or a moan reached him from the sleepers above. Jack did not 
improve his night’s rest by his midnight wandering.” 


But we might go on extracting effects full of the marvels of action, 


of the mirage of fancy, and of the true light of imagination, till we | 


had extracted half the book. ‘The only tale that seems to usa 


failure is that called Little Led Riding Hood, where the authoress | 


has spoiled the whole drift of the story by converting the wolf, who 
devours neither the grandmother nor the child. ‘This is a spasm 
of tenderness of heart which is untrue to the imaginative burden of 
the tale, and is grievous to thereader. ‘The story after the manner 
of Hans Christian Andersen called ‘* A Young Prince” which 
concludes the book is an exquisite piece of fantastic conception. 
The publishers have lavished all their skill on the externals of the 
volume, which is at once fanciful and simple. It is adorned with 
symbols of the six tales, a chrysalis, in its cocoon of silk, typifying 
the sleeping Beauty, the famous slipper, Cinderella, a rose grasped 
by a bear’s paw, the loves of Beauty and the Beast, the little hood, 
Red Riding Hood, the swordof sharpness representing the irresistible 
Jack, and a crown the Young Prince. None of Miss Thackeray’s 
literary productions, all slight, but all possessed of a magic of which 
no other writer knows the secret, have been so novel, if any as per- 
fect after their kind, as this. With the magic there is so much of 
human nature too. What stepmother was ever so repulsive and 
yet so natural as Cinderella’s, with her ‘long, soft, irritating 
kiss” ? 





MR. AUSTEN LEIGH’S POEMS.* 
WE feel no doubt that Mr. Leigh’s little book well deserves to be 
distinguished from even the better sort of the fourscore or so 
volumes of occasional verse which issue every year from the press. 
It contains something more than tolerable sentiment and fancy 
expressed in metre which may be readily scanned, and in which 
the rhyme does not too obviously dominate the sense. One 
can hardly read a page without coming on a genuine poetical 
note. Mr. Leigh knows how to make lines which can be 
remembered, which have the peculiar ring in them which 
leaves an echo behind it; there are few of his poems in 
which there is not some felicitous phrase, or delicate stroke of 
imagination, or touch of pathos which makes its impression. He 
has, in fact, something of what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls ‘‘ the 
grand style ;” he is capable of saying common things finely or at 
least with distinction, and—quality which would seem to separate 
him wholly from the doomed class of the mediocres poetae—he is 
never dull. Yet we are not sure whether we are to hail him as among 
the rising poets. We suppose that he is a young man, and, as his 
title-page shows nothing but his name, a new writer. It may appear 
the merest captiousness of criticism to charge him with a want of 
extravagance. But there is an extravagance which is natural to 
young poets, which all but a few of supreme genius have showed 
and suffered much reproach and ridicule for showing, an extrava- 
gance which comes from the fullness of an undisciplined produc- 
tive power, which loads the style with ornament not put there, 


* A Homeward Ride, and other Poems. By C,. Austen Leigh. London; Longmans. 


of | 


, after the fashion of sham poets, because it is ornament, but because 
| the mind has such a wealth of imagery at command. Mr. Leigh 

is only too sober. He is never wildly fanciful. His style, formed 

as it would seem after classical models which he has evidently 
studied to some purpose, is too bare of simile and figure. Corregt 

and elegant, often pathetic and often spirited as is his verse, it yet 
| wants the glow and richness which give the assurance of its being 
| the promise of great things to come. 
| Mr. Leigh is a poet of the country, and manifestly loves it, not, 
indeed, though doubtless he is country-born, with that passionate 
| affection watchful of all the aspects which we see in such a genuine 
| ruricola as Mr. Barnes, but with the more reflective love which 
| comes from culture, and which fixes itself by preference on the 
| larger features of nature. Some, and that not the least powerful 
| of his inspiration, he draws from a sport which, considering the 
| enthusiasin with which it is followed by so many of the cultivated 
| class, has been but poorly represented in verse—we mean the sport 
of fox-hunting. ‘The ‘‘ Homeward Ride” is a description of the 
return from a successful day with some Sussex pack, which had 
duly found their fox, and,— 

“ Eight miles and more away from where they found, 
Closed round him in a many-acred field, 
Silent and grim, and fighting to the end.” 

What there is of sporting description is not over long, and it ig 
managed with considerable skill, and is detailed without being 
technical. Besides this the writer gives us a few sketches of land- 
scape, and muses for a space on times past and present. The whole 
poem does not reach to two hundred lines ; nor could there be any- 
thing more simple and unpretending, but it leaves upon the reader a 
very distinct impression of power. The level both of thought and 
expression is well sustained throughout, and that sometimes under 
difficulties ; the versification is unusually good, not to be ranked, 
perhaps, with the work of the great living master of blank verse, 
but deserving to be well placed in the second class. Here is one of 
Mr. Leigh’s landscapes, marred somewhat, we must say, by the 
faulty construction which makes the ‘rounded outline of the 
downs ” the nominative to ‘* were warding off ” :— 





“T, as I rode, the while before me saw 
Mount Caburn, foremost outpost of the challs, 
Rise near and massive in the misty air. 
Behind the rounded outline of the downs, 
Blue in the distance, bulwarks of the realm, 
Were warding off the distant wintry sea, 
In line almost continuous, yet transpierced 
By the two streams that ever fall and fill 
As falls and fills the tide, —twin tidal streams, 
Cuckmere and Ouse, that through alluvial meads 
Pass slow and sluggish toa shingly shore.” 
“Fair are the crofts the Sussex yeoman reaps, 
Fair are the timbered granges where he dwells, 
And fair the churches scattered in the land, 
Built of greystone or flint, some standing forth 
Conspicuous on outliers of the downs, 
Some bosomed deep by woodland villages, 
Some nestling in the hollows of the hills, 
And some in hearing of the windy sea.” 


Here is a graphic touch of description,— 
“ The shepherd, seen, 
Or half seen, through the misty scuds of rain, 
Turning his patient back npon the storm, 
And propped against his crook beside his charge.” 


And this, again,— 


“ The circling rounded ridges of the hills, 
Treeless and smooth as tended garden slopes, 


The ghostly sheepfolds tinkling to the night.” 


In the following, too, though the same thing has been said before 
times without number, there is a very genuine pathetic tone :— 


‘“* Even the lonely barns upon these hills 
Are landmarks to the vessels out at sea,— 
Seen by how many eyes of passing men, 
Wistful or glad, who fare along the coast, — 
Some homeward bound, with cheerful thoughts of friends, 


” 


Some outward, exiles from the land they love! 
| But we think Mr. Leigh’s most felicitous expression is this,— 


“ For hard to eyes unused it is to thread 
Lhe inextricable error of the hills.” 
This is a line of which a master artist might be proud. 

The same subject of fox-hunting suggests to Mr. Leigh the 
subject of what we think his most spirited piece, ‘* Near his End.” 
“ Did you mark him pass up by the hedgerow 

Faint and reeling, with low, drooping tail ? 
He was black with the stains of the moorland 
| And red with the soil of the vale. 
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“ You could tell that his moments were numbered, 
And, caitiff and fox though he be, 
Almost you felt pity a creature 
So hunted and weary to see. 
‘He has come by the yards and the homesteads, 
The scenes of his forays of old; 
He has roused in the coppice the pheasant, 
And scared huddled sheep in the fold. 
“ And still for the place of his refuge 
He holds on with resolute will— 
For the earths by the lonely gorse covert, 
High up on the slope of the hill. 
“ Yet in vain, for his fate is upon him, 
Close and loud the avengers behind, 
That have raced him across the low country, 
Since they found, fifty minutes up wind. 
“ He is fated,—and birds of ill-omen 
Traitor-like are pursuing his way, 
As they hover exultant above him— 
The evil-tongued magpie and jay. 
“His thefts and his triumphs are over, 
He shall never rob henroost again, 
Never come down at night from the hillside 
To feast on the spoils of the plain. 
“ This only last honour is left him, 
To fall without terror or cry, 
And—true son of a long race of robbers— 
Unrepentant and silent to die.” 

Among the other poems, those which please us most are, ** A 
Day’s Fishing,” which, without being an imitation, pleasantly 
recalls Mr. Tennyson’s *‘ Talking Oak,” “The Wishing Well,” 
and ‘* Manumissus.” From the last of these we quote one stanza, 
for the sake of the concluding lines, which strike us as being very 
happy :— 

‘Shall I tell you the word you said 
At the witching hour of night, 
As we passed from the willow glade 
Out into the waters bright,-— 
From the true and tender shade 
To the cold and elfish light ?” 
In the piece which he calls ‘‘ Winter—an Imitation,” Mr. Leigh 
gives us a specimen of a style of which we would gladly have had 
more examples. We have often thought that some of the master- 
pieces of classical poetry might be more faithfully rendered, in the 
fullest sense of the term, by adaptation than by translation. The 
most skilful translator must always fail to overcome the sense of 
unreality which is produced by the names of unfamiliar places and 
things, ‘Take, for instance, the famous “ Vides ut alta stet nive 
candidum.” We don’t know how Soracte looked in the snow, nor 
what sort of liquor the Romans drank in their four-year-old wine, 
nor what was the shape of a ‘Sabine two-handled beaker,” or 
“jar,” whatever the diota may have been. ‘The ode has often been 
translated, more than once with some skill, but we do not remember 
anything that has pleased us so much as Mr. Leigh’s ‘* Imitation.” 
We quote the first three stanzas :— 
"© look, my friends! the drift lies steep 
Piled on the Chilterns’ glittering brow ; 
O hark! within the woodland deep 
The trees lament their load of snow. 
3ut we to keep the frost at bay 
Will see the fire burns bright and clear ; 
And you shall drink with me to-day 
A magnum of the comet year. 
‘ And leave the rest to Heaven; for Heaven 
Can stay the tempest if it will ; 
To-night—the very oaks are riven, 
To-morrow—and the lake is still.” 


All that we have to object is that, though “A magnum of the 


re ‘ ° ° Ps 9 ° lt 
comet year” is a capital line, it does not give Horace’s notion, who Milton, } . ‘ ' 
class less removed from ordinary human and national feelings. 


did not venture to suggest to his friend Thaliarchus, who, it has 

een suggested, was rather miserly, the production of any such 
splendid vintage. The quadrimum merum was, we fancy, some- 
thing like a sweet port at forty shillings per dozen. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND.* 

Mr. Freeman has now arrived at the real subject of his history. 
He has not, indeed, reached the great central event of his narrative, 
for the present volume contains only the reign of the Confessor ; 
but his hero, Harold, already comes into view as the chief actor. 
In Edward himself it is difficult to feel much interest, except on 
account of his share in bringing about the Conquest. His foreign 
education, his Norman favourites, above all, the ecclesiastical 
sympathies which he brought from abroad, were among the chief 
causes which led to William’s invasion, and it is necessary to study 


rman Conquest of England: its 


© The Histor of the 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A. London: Macmillan, 1868. 


Causes and its Results. By 


| them, but there is very little in his character and actions to win 
| Our admiration or love. But the great minister who, for thirteen 
years, ruled the English nation in Edward’s name, and who, at his 


| death, was elected to succeed to him, is a man of a very different 


| stamp, and he has at last found an historian to do him full justice. 
Mr. Freeman rises from his usually sober style into eloquence as he 
describes the military genius of his hero. 

“Tall in stature, beautiful in countenance, of a bodily strength whose 
; bodily strength still lives in the rude pictorial art of his time, he was 
foremost alike in the active courage and in the passive endurance of the 
warrior. In hunger and watchfulness, in the wearing labours of a campaign, 
no less than in the passing excitement of the day of battle, he stood forth 
as the leader and model of the English people. Alike ready and vigorous 
in action, he knew when to strike and how to strike; he know how to 
measure himself against enemies of every kind, and to adapt his tactics 
to every position in which the accidents of warfare might place him. 
He knew how to chase the light-armed Briton from fastness to fastness, 
how to charge, axe in hand, upon the bristling lines of his Norwegian 
namesake, and how to bear up, hour after hour, against the repeated 
onslaughts of the Norman horsemen, and the more terrible thunder- 
shower of the Norman arrows. It is plain that in him, no less than in 
his more successful, and, therefore, more famous, rival, we have to admire 
not only the mere animal courage of the soldier, but that true skill of 
the leader of armies which would have placed both Harold and William 
high among the captains of any age.” 
Mr. Freeman insists equally on his merits as a statesman :— 

“Great as Harold was in war, his character as a civil ruler is still 
more remarkable, still more worthy of admiration. One or two actions 
of his earlier life show indeed that the spirit of those days of violence 
had laid its hand even on him. But from the time whon he appears in 
his full maturity as the acknowledged chief of the English nation, the 
most prominent feature in his character is his singular gentleness and 
mercy. Never either in warfare or in civil strife do we find Harold 
bearing hard upon an enemy.” 
We may grant this, and yet doubt whether Harold was equal to 
the task laid upon him. England wanted something more than a 
policy of conciliation. A ruler was needed with firmness of pur- 
pose and energy to weld the realm into a whole, and to inform its 
imperfect organization with fresh life. It would be unfair to 
assert rashly that Harold had not these gifts; he was hampered 
by Edward’s authority and by the need of securing his own suc- 
cession, but his easy treatment of Mercian and Northumbrian 
rebels does not prove that he possessed them. Even without them 
the fine qualities which Mr. Freeman justly praises may well win 
our regard. Unfortunately, the evidence of his excellence afforded 
by this volume is necessarily incomplete. The nobler and grander 
side of him, his energy and patriotism, were not fully manifested 
till the last sad but glorious year of his life. His Welsh campaign 
proved him an able and active leader, and his political conduct will 
bear a favourable construction, but up to the death of Edward he 
had done nothing to win the fame of a hero. Mr. Freeman feels 
the disadvantage under which he labours, and makes the most of 
every act of Harold. ‘To one point especially, the foundation of 
Waltham, he justly attaches far more importance than has usually 
been assigned to it. The distinctions between the regular and 
| secular clergy have always been a favourite subject with him, and 
he was not likely to fall into the common mistake of speaking of 
the “monks” of Waltham. But beyond this he points out the 
significance of such a foundation with regard to the policy of 





“ The truth is, as we have seen several indications, that Harold, so 
| far from being an ordinary founder of a monastery, was a deliberate and 
| enlightened patron of the secular clergy. He is described in the founda- 
| tion charter of his college as their special and active friend. Tho old 

struggle which had been going on from the days of Dunstan was going 

| on still, and it went on long after. Harold, like the elder Eadward in 

|his foundation at Winchester, like JEthelstan in his foundation at 

weferred the seculars, the more practically useful class, the 

In his 

eyes even a married priest was not a monster of vice. To make such a 

choice in the monastic reign of Eadward, when the king on his throne 

was well nigh himself a monk, was worthy of Harold's lofty and inde- 

| pendent spirit, it was another proof of his steady and clear-sighted 

| patriotism. In truth, of the two great foundations of this reign, Earl 

| Harold’s College at Waltham stands in distinct opposition, almost in 
distinct rivalry, to King Eadward’s Abbey at Westminster.” 


| Harold. 


We do not think Mr. Freeman at all overrates the importance of 
the contrast, but we doubt if the advantage is so strongly on the 
side of Harold. It may at times be right for a ruler to run coun- 
ter to the prevailing religious sentiment of his time, but such a 


| course is quite as likely to result from a want of religious insight 


\ 


as from a wise patriotism. Ascetic devotion, like other enthusi- 
asms, had its weak points, plain enough to any sagacious man of 
the world, and these led to its corruption and discredit. Still it 
was to asceticism that almost all fervent religion tended in the 
eleventh century. ‘The reforms of Henry III. had made Rome 
for a time not merely the ecclesiastical metropolis, but also the real 
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centre of religious life in Christendom, and the whole influence of | like exploits set him among the foremost captains of history, but hig 


Rome was exerted in favour of the monks. Hildebrand, who was 
for nearly forty years the leading spirit in the Church, had been 
a monk of Cluny. His most trusted friend was Damiani, the 
model of monkish austerity. These men were only the most dis- 
tinguished upholders of ideas which had taken root throughout 
Europe, which led alike the rude soldier and the accomplished 
lawyer, Herlwin and Lanfranc, to seek satisfaction for their 
spiritual needs in the strictest seclusion. We should not think of 
blaming a practical statesman and active soldier like Harold for 
not being in sympathy with the religious movement of his time, 
but we must recognize it as a source of weakness to him; the 
more, that in this respect he contrasted with his great rival. 

The same temper of mind which makes Mr. Freeman indifferent 
to such considerations as these, leads him also to be somewhat 
unfair to Edward. He seems to attribute the appointment of the 
Norman and other foreign bishops chiefly to the personal 
favouritism of the King. It is, at least, as probable that they 
were made in the interest of the religious party to which he 
The standard of devotion in the English Church does 
not seem to have been high. ‘The native English bishops were 
distinguished more by secular qualifications than by learning or 
religious fervour. Wulfstan was an exception, but, if we may 
believe William of Malmesbury, Ealdred secured his appointment 
in the hope of taking advantage of his simplicity. Even 
Harold, when he wanted an instructor and organizer for his new 
college, had recourse to a Lotharingian. Several of the foreign 
The advancement of the 


belonged. 


bishops were from the same country. 
Normans might perhaps be ascribed to less worthy motives, but 
one of these won the regard of his political opponents; while 
Robert, who had been abbot of the great monastery of Jumicges, 


had probably some claims to respect which do not appear in the | 


English writers, The King was not perhaps a good judge of 
character, but he was genuinely anxious to aid the most active 
To this as much as to his per- 
A religious 


and zealous party in the Church. 
sonal holiness he owes his reputation for sanctity. 
party is always ready to honour any person of high secular posi- 
tion who has given them help and encouragement. Edward 
gained credit by his patronage of monkish ecclesiastics, as did 
Simon de Montfort by his connection with the friars, or Wilber- 
force by his friendship with the Evangelicals. 

Still if we are right in thinking Mr. Freeman unfair to Edward, 
the unfairness is not wilful, it arises simply from a natural distaste 
for the objects which Edward had most at heart, But he is un- 
just with less excuse to some of the minor characters, as, for example, 
iElfgar. ‘The only distinct charge he has to bring against him is 
that when outlawed he endeavoured to force his way back by 
Harold had done the same thing before him, and 
/Elfgar had the excuse that he was exiled almost or entirely with- 
out guilt. But Mr. Freeman, makes -due allowance 
Harold, has nothing but condemnation for .Elfgar. 
distinction between Harold's accepting the aid of Danish pirates 
and .lfgar’s allying himself with the Welsh on the ground that 





foreign aid. 





W ho 





the latter were the enemies of England. ‘lhe Welsh 
enemies just as much as and no more than the pirates ; both were 
willing to join in any attack tl gave a chance of plunder. Lut 


on the strength of this shadowy distinction .Ulfgar is never men- 
tioned without some opprobrious epithet, such as “ turbulent” or 
*¢ traitor.” 


of 


earldom nobly during his exile 


Malmesbury’s testimony that JElfgar governed 


his return. We can only find one explanation for this curious 


Mr. 
father; he is wreaking his disli 


head of .Elfgar. 


nite « 
te : ie 
i 


to 


Freeman is visiting tl 


ke Edwin and Morker on the 





warlike exploits are but the smallest part of his fame. Others beside 
him could have led the charge at Val-¢s-Dunes ; others beside him could 
have chosen the happy moment for the ambush at Varaville; others 
beside him could have endured the weariness of the long blockade 
beneath the donjon of Brionne. Others, it may even be, beside him 
could have cut their way through palisade, and shield-wall, and battle- 
axe to the Royal Standard of England. But none in his own age, and 
few in any age, have shown themselves like him masters of every brauch 
of the consummate craft of the statesman. Calm and clear-sighted, 
he saw his object before him; he knew when to tarry and when 
to hasten; he knew when to strike and how to strike, and how 
to uso alike the noblest and the vilest of men as his instruments, 
Utterly unscrupulous, though far from unprincipled, taking no pleasure 
in wrong or oppression for its own sake, always keeping back his hands 
from needless bloodshed, he never yet shrank from force or fraud, from 
wrong, or bloodshed, or oppression, when they seemed to him the 
straightest paths to accomplish his purpose. His crimes admit of no 
denial; but with one single exception, they never were wanton crimes, 
And when we come to see the school in which he was brought up, when 
we see the men whom he had to deal with from his childhood, our 
wonder really ought to be that his crimes were not infinitely blacker, 
His personal virtues were throughout life many and great. We hear 
much of his piety, and we see reason to believe that his piety was 
something more than the mere conventional piety of lavish gifts to 
monasteries.” 

With this brilliant portrait we would willingly conclude; but 
there is one defect which we cannot leave unnoticed, and which 
will, we trust, be supplied in the next volume. Mr. Freeman 
scarcely touches on the social state of England before the Con- 
quest. That the national unity was imperfect, the national spirit 
but half developed, we might perhaps judge for ourselves from 
some parts of his history; but we find nowhere a clear statement 
of the causes which made the Norman invasion a possible enterprise. 

Still, 
he has the merit of treating with a sure hand what he does treat. 
Few histories convey to us so clearly the impression of careful and 
complete investigation. This thoroughness has its dangers; the 
historian is apt to be lost in the antiquary, and the course of the 
narrative is stopped at times by excessive dissertation, or by genea- 
logical and other details of secondary importance. But this over- 
fulness, while it may frighten some lazy or careless readers, is a 
fault easily pardoned by the student. 


if there are some things which Mr. Freeman disregards, 


MR. BELLEW’S POETS’ CORNER. 
Mr. BELLEW informs us that the sense of a want, both in the 
library and in the schoolroom, induced him to undertake the pro- 
duction of this work. He owns, indeed, that there are several 
compilations of a similar character, but adds, ‘‘ they have only 
strengthened my conviction that something fuller and more com- 


plete was necessary.” Mr. Bellew believes that his manual will 


| succeed where other anthologies have failed, and * will secure a 


for | 
Ile draws a | 


were | 


Yet twice, in his notes, Mr. Freeman refers to Willian | 
Harold's | 


and restored it freely to him on | 


sins of the children upon the | 


We have dwelt upon this at some length, because it is a valuable | 


sign how far we can place confidence in Mr. Freeman's guidance. 
ie is perfectly candid, and calls attention to the evidence which is 
him. He to be fair, and 
generally as far as the chief characters are concerned, but in deal- 


most against endeavours succeeds 


ing with lesser personages he is off his guard, and his strong bias 
comes out. It is very di 


of Harold's great enemy. ‘The portrait of William is fair and even 


favourable, nor does it give the impression that the lights have | ’ 
Mr. Freeman has evidently a | omissions unfortunately include poets as well as rhymsters, and 
idy | while pages are devoted to such feeble versifiers as Sheffield Duke 


been put in from a sense of du 
genuine admiration for William's vigour and ability, and is ready 
evil influences under which he 


ty. 


to make due allowance for th« 
was brought up. 





“ Whatever the will of W 
vbout. Whatever his han ! 
As a warrior, as a general, it is needle 


Crai, lk is Ne 





a means to brin 
vith might. 


ss tosound his praises. 





his 





tolerably comprehensive knowledge of the poetry and poets of 
We are sorry, after a careful examination of the 
There is no 


England.’ 
volume, to be obliged to dissent from this opinion. 
doubt that Poets’ Corner may prove of some service to the young 
student of poetry, for whom it is primarily designed; no doubt, 
too, the general reader will find the book a pleasant one to take 
up in leisure moments. Mr. Bellew has con- 
densed his biographical materials with considerable felicity, in 
desired. 


as defective, 


In some instances 


several cases the poetical illustrations are all that can be 
Nevertheless, the compilation, as a whole, strikes us 
and we scarcely know whether to complain most of what the editor 
has done, or of what he has left undone. 

10 pages, and commencing 
Here is a vast 


The volume contains more than 
with Chaucer, closes with the poets of ourown day. 
space to cover, and it will be obvious that the labour of the task is 
greatly increased by the criticisms with which Mr. Bellew has 
' ’ ident. ‘The editor of 


. 
SUl 


endeavoured to guide the course of the 
or from 


such an anthology may fail from defect of knowledge 
defect of taste, and as Mr. Bellew states that he has carefully read 
through the whole ‘* Corpus Poetarum,” it would be unjust to say 
that he is ignorant of his subject. But if hi lge cannot be 


impugned, his taste in matters poetical may certainly be questioned. 


knowle 


| One hundred and nine poets are represented here, and we are at 





His war- | Sketches of the 


a loss to understand the principle of selection. No doubt, as Mr. 


fferent when we come to his description | Bellew observes, certain omissions are inevitable, and we find no 


fault with him for omitting mere verse-makers like Cawthorne, 


But Mr. Bellew’s 


Smart, Lovibond, Hart, Jago, and others. 


of Buckingham, Montague Earl of Halifax, Lord Lansdowne, 
Christopher Pitt, and Nicholas Rowe, we look in vain for a number 


of poets who occupy an honourable place in our English Walhalla. 
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includes in his selection 


not only are Wycherley, 


ih, 


“Mr. Bellew, unwisely as we thi 
zeyeral extracts 
‘arquhar, and Vanbrugh 
t also Webster, Shirley, and Ford, for which there can be none. 
Of the poets, we miss among others the familiar names of 
Daniel, Browne of the Pastorals, William Habington, Henry 
King, Richard Lovelace, Henry Vaughan—of whom Archbishop 
Trench truly observes that as a poet he is certainly superior to 
Herbert, and Andrew Marvell, the friend of Milton, who wrote at 


from the dramatists, yet 





» old } 


least 


manent place in literature. 
npiler to omit such exquisite lyrics as the ‘* Son 


We should have thought it impossible 


oc of 


5 


for any Col 
she Emigrants in Bermuda ” or “* Thoughts in a Garden.” Among 





later poets it se ms almost equ uly strange to find no notice taken 
of the Wartons, Dyer, Allan Ramsay, Mason, Darwin, or Charchill. 
None of these, indeed, are poets of a high class; but when we 
romember that Allan Ramsay has written the most beautiful 

toral in the language, that the name of Warton is inseparably 


1 to our poetic literature, that Mason the friend of Gray 


alk 
LUA 


enjoyed once a respectable reputation, that Darwin, immensely 
r for a brief period, wrote poetry on a theory which James 





eomery thought it worth his while to refute, and that 
Churehill, ‘* the great Churchill,” as Cowper termed him, was pro- 
iy t best read poet of his age, it is hardly reasonable 
“such men should be wholly slighted in a ‘ Manual 

for Students.” <A few of the poets we have mentioned were in 
’ » representative men. No collection of sacred poetry, for 
example, could afford to omit all notice of Vaughan or of Bishop 
K % no collection of satirical poetry would be complete with- 
it some illustrations from the satires of Churchill. We find in 
P. ( many other omissions, less important, perhaps, but 
tall vccountable ; on these, however, we shall not dwell, but 
m! usband the space that remains to us for a few remarks 





sted by an examination of the volume. 


Mr. Bellew is an admirable reader of poetry, and no one can 
read poetry well without appreciating its beauty. Yet there is 
little evidence here of critical discernment, few proofs, if any, that 
the compiler is able to estimate the relative worth of the poets 
included in his selection. In this manual Kirke White has more 
space allotted to him than Keats, and Savage as much space 


as Coleridge, while Aytoun, a third-rate poet, receives more atten- 
Mr. 


times amusingly common-place, as when he observes that 


Robert Browning. Mr. Bellew’s critical remarks 


ns ** was esst ntially one of Nature’s poets,” that the works of 
Wordsworth ‘* 
” that 


we a great acquisition to the literature of his 


he 


* succeeded 


Cowper’s poems ‘‘may be safely put intot 








>and that Keats, brief as was his life, 





in winning for himself a name in poetry.” In other cases, 
howevel omments are original enough to render them open to 
lis} ' 1 he remarks that some of Akenside’s minor 
| ‘p 3 great beauty,” that ‘after Spenser and Shake- 
speare there is no poet whose sonnets are held in as high esteem 
) nonad that P } possess l « the necessary qualifi- 
ra po that Samuel Rogers as a poet possessed a 
gift, and that Lord Byron was wixquestionably the 

grea } ic genius of th present century. 
I I V Ly of Prior that “ he is only to be regarded on 
rectn and application.  ILlis versification is 
| by any poetic tire, but he was one of the first 
who d tly studied to be correct. Ilis lines are never care- 
less | lage is always aptly selected; but his lengthy 
i} unrelieved by the smallest rising above common- 
pl ght, and his lighter productions are, for the most part, 
lit tter than conceits that cannot even boast of originality. 





he In his writings never soared too high nor sank too low. 
He 1 r vulgar nor coarse. What he wrote was done 
lal y; occasionally it became vigorous; without either 
t wr or delighting it.” 

i I of Knglish poetry who reads this criticism (which, 
I t way, Is ado} ted from Dr. Johnson) and has not read 
Pri \ form a very erroneous conception of that lively 
ver Prior was, in some respects, the Tom Moore of his 


is often brilliant, he is rarely dull, and it can scarcely 





its in which the Irish poet so frequently 
l were suggested by his predecessor. ‘The ‘* Answer to 








( : leed, is so like Moore, that a reader ignorant of the 
\ p would at once father it on that poet. We quote the 
\ I speak, my fair Ci t I write, shows | 

1 rel ire and Art. | 

I 1 rs in Vv I 1 prose ; 

An hay 2 u hast my heart. ' 


omitted, for which there may be a reason, | 


two or three poems which have deservedly taken a per- | 








‘The cod of us versemen (you know, child), the sun 
How after his journeys he sets up his rest ; 

If at morning o'er earth ‘tis his fancy to run, 
At night he declines on his Thetis’s breast. 








































































‘So when I am wearied with wandering all day, 

To thee, my delight, in the evening I come ; 
No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 

They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 
‘Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war, 

And let us like Horace and Lydia agree ; 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
| As he was a poet sublimer than me.” 
Prior had, no doubt, his faults as a poet, but they are not such as 
Ile was a wit, full of ease and vivacity, and 
When Mr. 
Bellew asserts that he was neither vulgar nor coarse be must surely 
have forgotten “The Ladle,” ‘* }Ians Carvel,” and certain brief 


Mr. Bellew indicates. 
his mercurial temperament led him frequently astray. 


poems which bear, in some respects, a family likeness to the more 
refined effusions of Thomas Little. Both poets are indecent, but 
Prior's indecency is of a coarser stamp than Moore’s. 

Poets’ Corner, if a second edition be called for, will require 
several emendations. 
authors, or to doubtful authors; in many cases we meet with 


Sometimes poems are ascribed to the wrong 


printer’s errors, and there are a few strange mis-statements which 
will require correction, as, for example, the assertion that Southey 
lies by the side of Wordsworth in Grasmere Churchyard. It 
would be well, too, when poems are abridged to give the student 


an intimation to that effect. ‘This is done in some cases, but not 


in all. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


With illustrations 


A new story 


He Knew He 


by Marcus St 


Was Right. 
No. L., October 17. 
of Mr. Trollope’s, especially when issued like this in weekly numbers, 
to This one bi 
great vigour, but the characters with which we start are far fr 
of the 


By Anthony Trollope. 


ne. (Virtue and (¢ 


will certainly add a new flavour existence. ne ins with 


m agree- 
at 


The hero, Louis very 


asant young man, Lucius Mason, in Orley Farm; his wife is at 


able. Trevelyan, reminds us strongly 





unple 
least as disagreeable as himself ; and Colonel Osborne, who makes mis- 
chief between them, promises to be as disagreeable as either one or the 
other. Mr. T1 Ife tells us (p. 
8) that the Dowa 
| rld's es 
that the 
tock of Mrs. Trevelyan’s “usual 
d by her husband's manner 


lope, too, is a little careless in his start. 


rer Countess of Millborough was a lady standing high 


stood a little in awe,” 





in the we teem, of whom Mrs. Trevelyan 


so much so was likely to 
reduce the 


p. 19, we read that Mrs. Trevelyan, authoriz 


prospect of a dinner at her house 


self-assertion ;” while, at 
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of speaking of his mother’s friend, had taken a habit of quizzing Lady 


















































Millborough behind her back, and almost of continuing the practice 
before the old lady’s face, Surely the two statements are anything but 
nsistent ? However, as we said, the tale begins with great vigour, 
though it does not introduce very ible characters at starting; the 
form of weekly part is very handsome, and the quantity for the 
very cheap price (sixpence) seems gene 
The We ter Revicu October rriibnet The West t 
fr ntly displays an as] y of tone, and » want of fairness, 
which less¢ the just influer f able argument P up best 
article in this number is that on “ The Property of 1 Women,” 
an essay which puts very strong! which are d ining ground, 
ind which must lead before long to 10 legislative action. But what 
i be said of sucha sentence as this “The 1 policy of men has 
excluded women from almost every occupation in which it would be 
! e for them to gain a livelihood upon equal terms. It surely is 
lle to talk of “policy ” in sucl matter. Our pr irrangements, 80 
far as they exclude women from employment, are an inheritance from 
times when such empl yment was out of the question, when, in fact, 
every woman was marr l and wmarri the wri admits, 
unfi won more or | ( pletel f tinuous employ- 
1 The w l ion ! und l ild i 
I under ut « é } 1 creat u lar \ 
Even n 1 all the f leba i re is, we 
i but littl sifishness ] b t t t emp t of women 
nainly from feelir not | ise they fear ble rival Another 
rti na kindred subject, though absurdly enough called “ The Sup- 
pressed Sex is worth reading. The writer i in favour of 
educating the youth of both es together As he has seon tho system 
at work, his opinion deserves attention In the very modified form in 
which the plan i tried in England, that is, in the mixed national 
is, we believe, su sful. But the question is beset with 
1] es, on no side mor t 1 that of medical education, and its 
1is1 helped forward by such crude dogmatisms as the writer's 
e says that “truth is of: x.” We have besides an interesting 
on China, \ ritten appar sntly by a person w ll-informed on the sub- 
t Ti uy on “ Middle-Class Schools” does not impress us very 
fav rably. The authord nu ec tohave see! criticisms which have 
passed on a docum i 1 he much re Mr. Fearon’s Report 
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on Scotch Schools, The article on ‘‘ Sea Sickness,” besides investigating 
the cause of the malady, discusses Dr. John Chapman’s remedy, which is 
the application of bags of ice to the spine, one of the treatments 
which have been recommended for cholera. The other subjects 
treated are ‘“‘Landed Tenure in the Highlands,” “Reform of our 
Civil Procedure,” “Spielhagen’s Novels,” and ‘Poems by William Morris.” 
This last essay is a most fantastic rhapsody, a transcendental hymn in 
praise of realism, if it has any meaning at all, which we are inclined to 
doubt. 

The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouffé. (Sampson Low.)—A 
splendid octayo which weighs about as much as a shoulder of mutton, 
rich with sumptuous type and binding, and adorned with chromolitho- 
graphs and woodcuts, seems to demand a more detailed criticism than 
we can give toit. It is not space so much as capacity that we want. 
Recipes cannot be properly reviewed except in the kitchen ; and of these 
recipes many evidently require an apparatus criticus more elaborate than 
a reviewer can ever hope to command. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that M. Gouffé does not condescend to the needs of humble 
ménages. On the contrary, it is the speciality of his book that it is divided 
into two parts, one of which treats of domestic, the other of high-class 
cookery. It is, we should say, a most practical, useful work. Let it 
appear in a less costly shape, and it cannot miss a large success. 

The Preservation of Health, By Thomas Inman, M.D. (Lewis.)— 
This volume is a reprint of essays which have been already published in 
one of the medical journals. They are intended primarily for non- 
medical readers, though we can easily believe that professional men 
might learn not a little from them. Dr. Inman in fact has written a 
sensible, practical, useful book. We find but one fault with it, and that 
can be easily amended. We think that he is perfectly right in dealing 
with certain subjects which, as he says in his preface, are very rarely 
handled. But we must say at the same time that his manner of deal- 
ing with them is quite wrong. He ought to have said what he had to 
say in the plainest, most straightforward language. When he is meta- 
phorical, and still more, when he is jocose, he becomes offensive. We 
are sure that his motive is most praiseworthy. He wants to get over a 
disagreeable subject as lightly as he can. But he has not chosen the 
best way. 

Notes on the Old Crosses of Gloucestershire. By Charles Pooley, 
F.S.A. (Longmans.)—This is an excellent monograph on a subject 
interesting to all students of ecclesiastical antiquities, and to Glou- 
cestershire men especially. It notices about eighty crosses, includ- 
ing some of which nothing but the tradition remains. Wherever any 
visible relics remain a woodcut is given, and twelve of the more import- 
ant structures are represented in handsome lithographs. Mr. Pooley 
is evidently well acquainted with his subject, and has a very pleasant, 
lively style of his own. A reader who did not care much about crosses 
would not grow weary over the book. We are reminded, of course, in 
the preface of the “implacable Iconoclasm of the seventeenth century ;” 
but the recorded acts of destruction belong rather to the indifference of the 
eighteenth century, and of the nineteenth before it experienced its present | 
art-renewal. Bristol High Cross, for instance, in 1697 was restored so that | 
no cross in the kingdom was more handsome. In 1733 it was pulled 
down, at the request of a citizen, who feared it would fall and crush his 
house. It was put up again and again removed, this time because it was | 
an obstruction in a promenade. Finally, it was given to Sir Richard | 
Colt Hoare, who set it up in his park. Gloucester Cross was pulled | 
down in some town improvements, and utterly disappeared. Cirencester 
Cross now ornaments an avenue in Lord Bathurst's park. That of Stow- 
on-the-Wold has been permitted to remain because it is useful as a 
lamp-post. But the worst case of all is not more than forty years old. 
Archdeacon Rudge, Vicar of Haresfield, happened to be surveyor of 
roads; and he took down the village cross to mend some ruts, the | 
farmers being too busy to haul stone; and yet, as we are told, he was a 
good classical scholar, and actually edited a county history. 








Carlyon's Year. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” Two 
vols, (Bradbury aud Evans.)—Tho story opens well. A rescue from 
the tide, at a place which is to bo identified, we suppose, with the sands 
of Morecambo Bay, is told with much graphic power. We find nothing 
afterwards, it is true, equal to this, and the plot is of a very ordinary 
kind ; nevertheless, the interest is fairly sustained. The meaning of 
the title is that Mr. Carlyon has a year allotted as the utmost space of 
his life by a doctor who has discovered heart disease in him—a tragical 
situation, which the writer works with some skill. The character of 
Carlyon himself, a manly, noble nature, not incapable of faith, but driven 
into scepticism by the evil which he has seen cloaked under the pretence 
of religion, is well drawn and without extravagance. Wecan hardly say 
as much for that of the Carlyon pére, as he is described to us by the 
hero, the old hypocrite who glories on his deathbed in his successful | 
deceit, and recommends his son to follow his example; nor for that of 

Mr. Puce, the toadying vicar, who, when the wicked old nobleman pays 
his annual visit to church, preaches a sermon against poaching. Agnes | 
Crawford is a heroine of the ordinary angel type. The style is good | 
but pitched a trifle too high, as when we read of Agnes praying for the 
hero that “ her small, white hands were wedded in vicarious supplica- 
tion.” But it is fair to say that we have not met with anything else so 
bad as this. 
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| may be, and this is a book of anecdotes on one subject. 


_ Wildas a Hawk, By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)— 
The opening scene in this novel does not promise well. A wife who has 
been married a few weeks tells her husband that she does not and can 
not love him; and that she does love another man whom she names. We 
would tell our readers that they must not be prejudiced against the book 
by this inauspicious beginning. The dissatisfied wife is prevented from 
carrying out her purpose of abandoning her home by an attack of robbers, 
which breaks up the said home most effectually, and when we meet her 
| again we find her to be a person of the greatest excellence and piety. 
| Her name is Marjorie, and she must not be confounded, as it must 
be confessed we confounded her through a whole volume, with the 
| Marjorie who is the real heroine of the story. This Marjorie 
| the second, “wild as a hawk,” is a bright and loveable crea- 
|ture, whose adventures we follow with a great deal of sympathy 
}and interest. We do not care about the men, who are very much 
“women’s men” of the old conventional types; but this does not 
hinder the story from being a good one. The plot contains the ex- 
travagance—common in plots since Mrs. Henry Wood in Lust Lynne 
introduced a divorced wife coming back as governess to her old home— 
of a woman returning incognita to the place which she had most reason 
to avoid, and where she was certain to be recognized ; otherwise it is 
reasonable enough. 

Five Years’ Church Work in the Kingdom of Hawaii. By the Bishop 
of Honolulu. (Rivingtons.)—This book is certainly wanting in colour. 
It gives us very little information and it does not attempt to amuse. 
But it is very moderate and candid in its tone, and wholly free from pre- 
tence. We gather from it that “Church work” does not advance very 
rapidly in Hawaii, that the Anglican communion is at present little more 
than an exotic fostered by Royal favour, but we also receive the impres- 
sion that its greater prosperity would be a good thing for the people, 
Perhaps the most interesting thing in the book is the title-page with 
the portraits of the Kamehameha dynasty. Kamehameha I. the con- 
solidator of the monarchy, has a fine massive head. Kamehameha II. 
bears a ludicrous resemblance to George IV. (He visited England in 
1821, and probably studied his great model.) The other faces are 
interesting. 

The Old Times and the New. (Chapman and Hall.)—This volume 
contains the reminiscences of a Scotch laird, reaching back to about 
thirty years before the end of the last century, and continued up to 
within twenty years of our own time. The writer does not seem to 
have had the gift of collecting good stories; we have not found one 
which seemed good enough to quote. But he was a shrewd observer of 
men and things, and his book is worth reading. 


The Romance of Duelling. By Andrew Steinmetz. 2 vols. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—We all know what tedious reading a book of anecdotes 
Nor has Mr. 
Steinmetz been careful to compress his materials as much as might have 
been done. He puts in much that is irrelevant, as about ‘ the ordeal of 
battle,” which was only verbally a duel, and such events as Lord San- 
quair’s murder of the fencing master, which was not a duel at all. And 
something of what is relevant might well be spared. Woe don’t care to 
hear over and over again how Mr. A shot or missed Mr. B. If tho 
remarkable duels only had been given a much better book would 
have been the result. Even as it is, the good stories aro plentiful 
enough to make it worth while to run through the two volumes. 
Human eccentricity has certainly gone as far in this matter as in any. 
We read of two Frenchmen who fought in balloons. A shot B’s balloon, 
and B and his second were dashed to pieces on the roof of a house. 
Another pair of combatants went to the other extreme by fighting in a 
puncheon. How far the book is complete we can hardly say, but we cer- 
tainly miss the account of one remarkable man, “ Fighting Fitzgerald,” 
who held London society in terror somo time, we fancy, about the begin- 
ning of the century. Mr. Steinmetz expresses, of course, a proper horror 
of duelling ; but gives, nevertheless, a most elaborate account of how it 
is to be conducted. 





Letters from Greece. By Edward Postlethwaite. (Hotten.)—Mr. 
Postlethwaite is a veteran Philhellene, whose journal in Crete wo 
noticed some little time ago. He does not impress us as being a person 
of very sound judgment; but he tells us things that he has seen, and so 
far helps us a little to see into one of the greatest obscurities of modern 
politics. 

We recommend to the notice of the children and the children's friends 
Peggy, and other Tales. By tho Author of “A Very Simple Story.” 
(Cassell and Co.) ‘The History of the Threepenny-Bit ” is a pretty 
tale, touching, but not over sad, which a child will gladly listen to and 
a grown person not get tired of reading. Zhe Natural History of the 
Three Kingdoms (Cassell and Co.) is a picture-book in which the objects 
seem fairly well drawn, and which, to those who may like it, combines 
work and play by giving the French and German names of what is 


| represented. 


We have to notice the appearance of an elaborate work on Lathes and 
Turning, by W. Henry Northcott (Longmans), and a manual of Fret- 


Cutting and Perforated Carving, by W. Bemrose, junior (Bemrose), giv- 
ing a description of the tools which the amateur will want and a number 
of patterns which he may copy. 
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Messrs. BELL and DALDY have the pleasure of announcing the following important Work, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


and prepared under the superintendence of Arthur Helps, Esq. 


MOUNTAIN, LOCH, AND GLEN, 


“OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS,” 
FROM PAINTINGS EXECUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 
BY JOSEPH ADAM ; 
WITH AN ESSAY ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCOTLAND AND ITS PEOPLE 
BY THE REV. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 





The, EARLY WORKS of SIR EDWIN, LAND. MASTERPTECES 0 af FLEMISHE ART. Photographs 
MASTERPIEGES of aes Ann, Photographs ‘The WORLD 8 ici z Series of Photo- 


Handsomely bound, royal 4to. Handsomely bound, demy 4t 


OUR LORD be HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES. A The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL, — The 


g from the Cray on Drawing s by LEONARDO DA VINCI, MADONA SERIES. Photographs from the be ugravin his m« 
in the fj fH r Royal His shness the iran’ Duch of Saxe-Weimar. Celebrated Ps ee, yon Sears ns fr 4 #8 8 Rafael Von Ut rbi 
Fated, with a Hi tory of each Disciple, by the Very Rev HENRY ALForD, D_D., und sein Vater,” aud Essays on the Genius of Raphael, by Lui 1 LANZI and 
Dean nterbury QUATREMERE DE QUINCY 





FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
The Ry gel of GUIANA: their Con- | ‘be 7. - seas New 






ts; wit into their Past History, Superstitions, Edition. 2 vols. post ) paring 
l Antiq Languages, &c, By the Rev. W. H. BRETT, Mis sionar 
n i tion with the So iety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Mr. ARTHUR HELPS’ NEW VOLUME of BIOGRAPHIES 
p and ynee of Trinity Parish, Ess« ju ibo Wi th numerous Coloured 
ustrations and Woodeuts, “Svo, 18, (vow realy. | A LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS By 
ARTHUR HELPS, Author of * Friends in Council,” * Life of Las Casas 


A oLLEOTION of ELEMENTARY EXAMPLES a 
a te Ae AV, Sealey iy egal Mrs. GATTY'S CHRISTMAS-BOK. A Uniform 


y. ay id] ate “Mi as rutor, We olwic ‘hb Co mmon , 4-4... ae *hiefly for the Edition of Mrs. Alfred Gatty ywular Works for orle, in 9 vo 
Use f Studer reading for the Military or Civil Service Examination SV feap. 8vo, price £1 Ls 6d. ( ad Xe _ 
7s 6d [.Vowr reads . 
om PARABLES from NATURE, 2 vols., 7s 
; WORLDS not REALIZED, and PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 3s 64 
ALDERSLEIGH: a Tale. By Christopher James hates inne agua 
REITHMULLER, Author of * Teuton.” 2 vy Now ready. AUNT JUDY'S TALES. 3 6a. 
AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS. 3s 6d 
The RECTOR and his FRIENDS: a Series of oe HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 3s 6d 
ne of the Religious Questions of the Da; st Sv FAIRY GODMOTHERS. 3s 6d 
[tm ediately. HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, and OTHER TALES. 33 6d 


In a neat Cloth Box, forming a Handsome Present for the Young 


BLEEK'S CRITICAL INTRODUCTION to the OLD 
FESTASUENT, ‘Tron ye Hey. Canon VESABLIS. 21 oot. Mog, QVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. | By 


Um me ‘lic uf 


yy ustrated wit FRIENDS in FURand FEATHERS. By ewyntryn, 


roses liately 


A MEMOIR of the late Dr. HARVEY, FBS, ic, | ™e,NEW FAIRY TALES, written in the Years 


(Pre; ar ing [/n preparation 


he following W« , all beautifully printed at the Chiswick Pres 
LAMB'S cana from SHAKSPERE 
SOUTHEY'S LIFE of NELSON. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK 
TALES of a TRAVELLER 
} WALTON’S Ci IMPLETE ANGLER. 


Edited by t the Very y Re rv. W. FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester ee 
15 utly bound and in @ neat cloth box, price 213 WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE 


The DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY. Comprising the A LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. Comprising 


SHORT MEDITATIONS for EVERY DAY in the YEAR. 

The CHRISTIAN TAUGHT by the CHURCH SERVICES. 

The COMPANION to the ALTAR, and 

DEVOUT MUSINGS on the PSALMS, chiefly from St. Augustine 


In all Twelve Volumes, choicely bound; in a neat cloth box, price 21 


REPRESENTATIVE POETS. pn pean | Meni, wel clink nk ot catia titan 
sat Conk eee teenie cada ce aeeieeiae ei The POCKET. VOLUME SHAKSPERE. Comprising 


The COMPLETE POETICAL hy RKS of ROBERT BURNS 
The POETICAL WORKS of LONGFELL( -* Plays and Poems, w — Hundred Ornaments! Ilustre 
my th box, price 


8, 13 ve a., royal 2zmo, neat { ind put into a compa 
Ina teen neat, handy volumes, in a compact cloth box, price 21s 21 Muy also be had neat 3 md in ther and b lsome walnu 
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(Corrected to 10th July, 1868.) 
The LARGEST EIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
3, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
idowments. 


Established 1838 
ra unting Annuities and Er 





Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 
Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 


Revenues of the Colony. 
Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons and the Bank of | 
New South Wales, as agents for the New South Wales 





Government, have been instructed to negotiate the said 


Loan of £1,090,000, 









The Loan will be issued in Debentures of £1,000, 
£500, and £100 each, bearing interest at 5 per cent., to 
commence from the Ist January, 1369, and the coupons 
of the said Loan are > pays uble on the Ist January and 
Ist July in each year, at the office of the banking 
agents in onion,” 

The said Loan will be redeemed by a sinking fund of 
2 per cent. by annual drawings at par, the first drawing 
to take place in December, 1872, at the office of the 


banking agents in London, and will be conducted in 
the manner set forth in the Debentures, 

The Interest on the cancelled Bonds will 
employed in the purchase of the Debentures. 

Copies of the Act, with the Debentures and Coupons, 
can be seen at the Bank of New South Wales. 

Tenders on the form annexed will be received at the 
office of the Bank of New South Wales, No, 64 Old 
Broad street, on Tuesday, the 20th day of October instant, 
till One o'clock, where and when they will be opened 
in the presence of the Agents for the Government, and 
of those who have sent offers for the said Debentures, 

The Debentures will be allotted to the highest bidders, 
provided the prices offered are not below the minimum 
price fixed, whicl 
sealed envelope 
but it will only be 
been tendered for 
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vious to the opening of the Tenders, 





at and above the minimum. 

Tenders at a price including a fraction of a shilling 
other than sixpence will not be prefe ully ¢ 
and should the equivalent tenders exceed the amount 
of the Debentures to be allotted, a pro rata distribution 
will be made 








Payment of the Debentures will be required as 
follows :— 
£5 per cent on application 
10 = 4th January, 1869. 
10 vet Ist February, 
10 : Ist March, 


and the balance,..1st April, 
Il can be made on any of the days the 
instalments become due, under discount at the Bank of 
England rate for the time being. 
Allotments will be represente 
which will be exchanged for the 
instalments are paid, 
Forms of Tender 
aa ar mg nae 
London, 12th October 


Payment in fu 


i by scrip to bearer 
Debentures when the 


can be obtained at Messrs. N. M. 
anc id the Bank of New South Wales. 


1868. 


FORM OF TENDER. 


(To Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons, and the Bank 
of New South Wales, London.) 
GENTLEMEN,— hereby Tender for £ 
Debentures of the New South Wales Government, 


12th instant, 
of £ 


annexed notice of the 
which enclose the required deposi : 
and undertake to pay £ for every £100 in 
Debentures, and to accept the same or any less amount 
that may be allotted to and to pay the balance in 
conformity w rith the terms of the said notice, 

Name .... 
Address 
Date 


according to the 












..October, 1868. 


and LIFE 
1 New Bridge 





TH: IN- TIAN YD 


MUTUAL 

street, Blackfriars, 
The Oldest Office 

Fire Business, A.D 
The Whole of the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 186s. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


[renal LIFE INSURANCE 


FIRE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 
E.C, 

in the Kingdom 


Instituted for 
1696, Extended to Life, 1836, 
Profits divided yearly amongst the 


the Premiums 


z COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 
The security of a subscribed capital of 

an Assurance Fund amounting to more 

years’ purchase of the total annual income 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, 
ably reduced rates 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the cireum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversio nary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fe 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


£750,000 and 
«than seven 








at consider- 





Ww EAT P HOS SPHATE in 
CHILDREN'S FOOD promote abn of 
the Teeth, and prevent premature decay. CHAPMAN 


and CO.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 











80 essential to good nutrition, equally upted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for growing 
children. In Packets, 3d, 6d,and1s; Tins, 3 of all 
Chemists and Grocers. St. James's Mills, Hatcham, S.E 


will be placed on the table in a | 


pened if the whole amount has not | 


cepted, | 


on | 


S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 
DireEcTORS, 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D 
Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 
Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. 
Wim. Page Thomas Phillips, 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L, 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 


Lord George Paulet, C.B. 





1. 
P., F.S.A. 


Department of Medical Statistices—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office 
Consulting Actuary—Arthur Seratchley, Esq., M.A. 


Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exe 
Claims paid exceed 
INDIAN BUSIN 
Annual Premium Income ¢ £111,000 
Claims paid exceed.... 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 
‘tors of the Indian Branch. 







£217,000 
3,000,000 









8. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 
G.! Merchant. 
A. M. Dowleans, , Vice-Chairman of the Justices 








of the Peac 
Y. G, Eldridge, 

Merchant, Vice-Presic 

Commerce. 
Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., 
Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, 

Upton), Solicitor, 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.S. 


. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
lent of the Bengal Chamber of 


Merchant. 
Sanderson, 





and 








MADRAS. 
Board of Management, 
rgusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer 
of India, London, and China, 


Robert Fe 
eantile Bank 





F. H. Henslowe, Esy., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 

John Miller, Esq., Ac Iminis sy 1. or-General, 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R. 


Secretary to plan h Be we larence L. O'Brien, Esq. 
BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 
If. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 





The Hon, Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 
Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham. and Co., Merchants, 


Esq. 
Wall and 


Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, 
gonts in Cevylon—Messrs. George 
hants, Colombo, 
Managing Agents in China—Messrs, 
and Co,, Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 
RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 
In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 





Augustine Heard 


| Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 


| to the support of the public 


| pany 





beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly EIGHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
uther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Ageucies in this 
country or in India. 


7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W. 
SIA POUNDS PEER 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 





WEEK 


W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 

PERRINS 

" pronounced by 
Improves the 


AUCE.—LEA and 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE 

I The only Good Sauce.” 
ds digestion. 


= 


Connois 






1 








appet 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


pracoeae . TTS 
FLECTION for LONDON, 


CENTRAL LIBERAL ELECTORS COMMITTEE 


sit daily at 110 Cheapside, 
LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. Jamey 
| square, London.—Founded in 18 841, . 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON, ; 
The foll ywing are the terms of admission to 
4 this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancie 
Modern Literature, in various languages slont and 





Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance 
way L ce fee 

£6; Life Membership, _ mS Of 

Fifteen volumes are wed to country and ten to 


town members, Re ene room open from Ten to Six, 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition) 
price to members, 103 6d, : 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariay 


+ r . : PRR naa 

NOTHER SCHEME for “ LEVEL. 
i LING UP."—See the NONCONFORMIST of 
Wednesday last, October 14, which contains also 
articles on Mr. Gl ‘s address, the Three-Cy ornered 
Constituencies, ¢ topics; also reports of the 
meetings of the C mal and Baptist Uni ns, 
Dublin Correspondence, 
5d, unstamped.— ARTHUR MIALI 
Fleet street, E.C., and the new 
stalls, 


15s; 





other 
mngregati 
Reviews of Books, &€,—Prieg 





18 Bouverie stre et, 


ynots and railway 








pur NE W Kk sLEC TR LIC ORGAN, daily 


ut quarter to 3 and quarter to 8, Organis t, Hee, 


Schalkenbach, Professor Pepper's New Lecture on 
the last * Great Solar Eclipse.” New Lecture, by J, L, 
King, Esq., on the Ge ind Phenomena of Nature, 


including Earthquakes and Volcanoes. All the Enter- 
tainments as usual.—At the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC : 
Open from 12 to 5 ‘and 7 to WwW Admission to the 


whole, Ls, 


rPUEATRE 


ROYAL, DR U R Y L ANE.— 


and Manager, Mr. F, B. CHATTERTOy, 











On Monday, October 19, and during the week, a 
New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 
KING O° SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Nove! 
of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” written by Andrew 
Halliday. Principal characters by Messrs. Phe alps, 
EK. Price, H. Sinclair, Addison, H. M. Barrett, J, 
Irving, J. Rouse, G. Cumming, W. M ey 
F. Charle and W. C. Temple; Misses Hes 





Edith Stuart, F Addison, and Mrs. Frank Matthews, 
Scenery by Mr. William Beverley. Music by 
W. CC. Levey. The Ballet and Grouping of 
Crowds by Mr. John Cormack. The whole produced 


under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Preceded 


by the Farce of BORROWED PLUMES: Characters 
by Miss Kate Harfleur, Miss Hudspe th, Messrs, John 
Rouse, Barrett, and Alfred Nelson. To conclude with 





a GRAND BALLET DIVERTISSE MENT, arranged by 








Mr. John Cormack, including the Grand Carnival from 
the Doge of Venice. Principal Dancers—Madlle. Tour- 
neur, Mr. Charles Lauri, and numerous Corps de 
Sallet. Doors open at Half-past Six, comme nee at 





Seven o'ch Box office open from 10 till 5 daily, 


HH. 


Eure ype, 


cK, 


J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Re and 
(22 Cornhill, 

MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 


Messrs, NICOLL'S CURRENT 


LONDON gent street; 


LIST of PRICES. 











YOR GENTLEMEN, 
£s. da ¥ s. d. 
Evening Dress Coats... 212 6... 3 13 6 
Surtout Frock ditto. Fy a 4 0 
Morning Coats ... & 2 8 3 0 
Trousers ae 15 0 
For You NG GENTLE 
s. d s. a. 
Highland Costume ...... 7 2 Ooad 8 0 
Knickerbocker Dress... 1 1 0 3.0 
Sailor's Dress ..........++ Se es 20 
Jacket, Vest, und 
Trousers Suit ......... 1.2: 6.u438 4.48 t's 
s. d £s.d 





Riding Habits : , 
Pantalon de Chasse .,.1 1 0... 
Travelling Suit, Jacket, 


Vest, and Skirt 6.8 2. 8.4 24 
New Registered Cloak 2 5 0...212 6...217 0 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks 110 


wr GENTLE MEN. 
Me alt es ‘loths, 42s, 
th, 31s 6d, 28, ; 


in OVERCOATS fi 


#28, and 52s 6d; 


SPECIALITIES i 
Pilot Cloths, 25s, 
2s 6d, and 633; Beaver Witney Cl 








lreble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 1053, ise 6d - Real 
Fur Seal, lined Si lk, 24 guineas; Fur Boaver, lined 





Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s 
SPECIALITIES in OVER OATS for BOYS 


Frieze Cloths, 4 years of age, 





yrs., 188 6d—10 yrs., 20s—12 yrs., ° 
16 yrs,, 243 64; Melton, Pilot, Beaver, or W itney ¢ ome, 
4 years of age, 22s 6d—6 yrs., 24s 6d—S yrs., 263 6d— 


10 yrs., 30s 6d—14 yrs., 328 6d—16 yrs., 
34s 6d. 
SPECIALITIES in JACKETS for LADIES. 
L’'Eléganté, made of Real Fur, Seal, Fur Beaver 
Cloths, and other suitable Woollen Fabrics, exquisitely 
shaped, and made with the same superior finish as is so 


283 6d—12 yrs., 

















well known in their ce!ebrated Paletots for Gentlemen. 
In each Department garments are kept for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours 


| notice. 


| H. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 
MPROVEMENTS in SHIRTS.— 

| RODGERS'S IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS 

combine all the recent improvements. Measure forms, 





and printed particulars gratis and post free. 
improved Shirt Makers, 59 St. 
Established 60 years. Ou 


prices, 
| RODGERS and Co., 
| Martin's lane, Charing Cross. 
| parle Francais, 














-_ 
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ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 
“THE MATL: 


A Paper co ntaining 


The Newspaper hithert ku 


the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all interesting matter from THE TIMES. 


wn as the EVENING MAIL, having become the property of the Proprietors of THE TIMES, IS NOW published twice a week, under the 


title of 


“THE MATL,” 


At the price of Threepence per Copy, as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free. 


t ation wi 


The days of pu 
The day , TIMES s nich will thus be render: 


Subscribers cat 


Tuesday and Friday, and each paper will contain the news and all matters 
tavailable, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing abroad, or in the colonies 


n obtain “ THE MAIL” through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on prepayment, at Printing House Square, 


of interest appearing in the three previous numbers of THE 


London 





This day is pt ublished, pric c Sixpence. 





YOLLEGE ECONOMY and UNIVER- 

SITY EXTENSION. A Letter to the Master of 
John’s College, Cambridge. By A. F. Torry, M.A,, 
llow of the ¢ ege 





MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge and London. 





This day is published, price 1s, 
FEW WORDS on IRISH QUES- 
\ TIONS. By WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 
‘ w of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator, 


Fellow 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Nearly ready, post Svo, with frontispiece, cloth elegant. 
NCESTRAL STORIES and TRADI- 
TIONS of GREAT FAMILIES. By JouN 
Tiups, F.S.A., Author of “Nooks and Corners of 
English Life,” & 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, No. L, price 6d, to be continued weekly till 
: completed. 
E KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and Illustrated by Marcus 
one 
"a mdon: VIRTUE and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 


NEW PLAY by LORD LYTTON. 
This day, 8vo, 2s 6d. 
THE RIGHTFUL HEIR: a Drama. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp Lytton, Author of 
* Richelieu,” the Lady of Lyons,” &c, Now perform- 
ing at the LYCEUM THEATRE. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


A sensation story, pure and simple."— Vide Preface. 
MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries. 


R U N to s AR i H. 
v A Novel of Incident 


By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” &¢ 








5 ingen Q U ARTE RLY REVIEW, No. 
2 Published this day 
CONTENTS 
1. The GREAT RAILWAY MONOPOLY 
LADY MINTO'S MEMOIR of the Right HON. 
HUGH ELLIOT. 
SHIRLEY’S DEER and DEE R PARKS 
1. HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS the REFORMATION 
LAKE DWELLINGS 
6. The HOMERIC QUESTION 
7. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD on FRENCH SCHOOLS 
8s. YORKSHIE tE 


PUBLIC UESTIONS at ISSUE. 
*.* The GENERAL INDEX t Twenty 
Vols the Ql ARTERLY REVIEW i. NoW RE ADY 
JOHN Mt AY, Albemarle street. 


ATs rc HL E Y and C 0. , Publishers of Works 
h itecture, Science, Archeo- 

ure wr de to aaa rtake the publication 
the abov r kindred subjects 

A Catalogue of their New Works sent free on 
plication 

“AT HLEY and Co., 106 Great Russell stree es 
hp Wao wc. u ussell street (near 








EW PA’ n R IOTI IC SONG! Biles. 
4 ' ROBERT COCKS and ¢ 10., of New Burlington 
reet, Lond n have just issued a couple of patriotic 
or he Soldiers of Our Land, i al 








i I et 1 rmy rnd tl othe ie 3 
f England, to the sister service, the Navy. The words, 
h are Ir. J. E. Carpenter, are spirited; and 
Ww — me state that Mr. J. L. Hatton wrote the music, 
the reader will believe that they have been tunefully 
wedded.—Vide Bristol Dai y Post, Each free by — 
for 19 stampr J 
HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
Pianoforte 643rd Edition, 4s; free for 28 stamps. “ It 
‘3 unapproached by anything of the kind that has 
hitherto been produced.”"—Orient al Circular, March 26, 


Appendix to ditt by G. F. West, 


T° the HEADS of MUSIC AL COL- 


LEGES.—Jus t issued, by Robert Cocks and C 









Yew Burlington street, London, W. HILL'S VOCAL 
hi nag F equal voices, 26 Numbers, each 2d. The 26 
tg each, cloth, lettered. Also, W 
Hi I's 101 Rour ds an a anons, 13 books, 2d each; in 1 
vol., cloth, lettered. 3 " 

, 

‘ ido I ( KS and ¢ New Burlington 
s'ree I be } leve x} 








THE NEW SEASON. NOTICE. 
ALL THE BEST BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made for an early and abundant 
supply of all the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 
First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Commencing at any date, 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 
The New Books are delivered carriage free at the residences of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

REVISED LISTS of BOOKS lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent 
Works withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 

City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS DERRICK, 

AUTHOR OF THE “KIDDLE-A-WINK,” “MILDRED'S WEDDING,” &c 
Shortly, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
OLIVE V ARCO E. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., Brook street, W. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. small 8yo, price 12s 


A MEMOIR 


OF THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE HUGH ELLIOT, 


By his GRANDDAUGHTER, the COUNTESS of MINTO, 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh, and all Booksellers 


OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 
OBsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 


elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 
Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country 
Bedsteads, from ..........eee0 12s 6d to £20 Os each. Shower Baths, from.........+++ 8s 0d to £6 08 each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0d to £8 10s each, All other kinds at the same rate 
Pure Colza Oil, 3s 4d per gallon. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his un xd Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and | MARBLE CHIMNEY-P1EcEs, | TABLE CUTLERY, | BEDDING 
CLOCKS and CANDELABRA INGS 


und Bep-HANG 


BRITANNIA METAL Goons, | KITCHEN RANGES, 

Dish CoveRS, HoT-WATER | LAMPS, GASELIERS 3ATHS and Tor.er WARs. | Bep-Room CABINET FUR 
DISHES, | Tea TRAYS, IRON and Bras SED NITURK, 

STOVES and FENDERS, | UkNs and KETTLES, STEADS, TuRNERY Goons, &€ 


with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 


Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London 
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MR. BENTLEY'S | szcowp zprzzon, | TNSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW sooxs, 

AN NOUN CEMENTS,| This day is published, No. XVI., fc r NOVEMBER, of 
FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. | amped a MAGAZINE - an Ilus- 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON, | eye P cael WORK by “THE JOU iia 
| EN ; 


WITH THOSE OF THE a. OF {INEER 


sits ties aia age {A SECOND EDITION of the OCTOBER | The GREAT UNW ASHED. In 1 vol. 
pa ai ao teue n of the Counte ic Uni ease * Some Habits and Customs of the 
painding in ihe Pep vols, domy 8 A NUMBER of the | ee 

Hie indniinean ae at tad | The GREAT COUNTRY: or, Impres- 
—Athen | | pA ope oo 1 By GEorGE Rosi were rte 








THE LAST Days or THE EPERR' CONTEMPORARY) “U2 (This day 


MAXIMILIAN. | _ TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
| 


MY i IN MEXICO IN 1s BR EB V I E W . | AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
. 











Tne! uli ng t f Queretaro, the Tri ttempted | 
Excane. f the aah lich are | NOTICE.—This 4d papel, THE SECOND 
d led 1 m the Diary of my Wi fe, the Princess | } f DITI ( of 
as ae Camp to the | THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, & SOCIAL, | The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 
Emperor, and Fellow P ier W ’ Juereta | In three vols. 
2 vols, large p Emperor, | Ri ieee eae ANNE HEREFORD. By M 
Miramon, Me y a. im Salm, | (Half-a-Crown Monthly), Woop, Author of “ East Lyr = ae moury 
Map of & ( nad pl 
eS + : | esenene NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
T T Co inine Ti vllowine pers i— 2 Sees ae 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF VOLCANOES | me i pens re HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanu, 
AND EARTHQUAKES. | Auth wv of “Unele Silas.” “A L a. = 3 
By MM. ZurcnEr MA | ss 
From the French, by the Transtar o rot The Heavens”! 1, ‘The Church of the F uture. | srRawoE WORE: a Novel. By 
P st Syo, with ¢ u rt 5 | ie ex (nasal: ta neaanienieaainee | THOMAS Ak In 1s 
THE SECOND VOLUMI | , The SEABOARD PARISH. me fret 
ee 10r * Robert Falconer, 
‘Ale rbes of Howglen, &e. 3 vols. 


E. — , 
sae HISTORY OF -haaiale |2. National Portraits. 





Translated by A. W. _ WARD, M A.. Fellow of St. Peter's [Tae QOCUPATIONS « of a _ RETIRED 
> Cannes By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON ie _ 
= S¥ Mb | TINSLEY BI OTHERS 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
THE HISTORY OF ROME TO THE FALL : : wat 
OF THE REPUBLIC |3. Preachers and Preaching. g. THE NEW NOVELS. 
By Dr. THEOD éZ, gianna 
oe a nel te I by Pre or bie . oN aa By the Rev. JAMES DAVIES | The Woman’ s Kingdom. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ &e. 3 vols, 


THE MOTHER OF ST. a 4. A French Criticism of our | In Vain. By Heraclitus Grey, 
In feap. 8vo, antique, red edg “ Public Schools. Author of “ Arm zy Mugney,” &c. & 3 vols, z 
THE ‘ ‘NONPAREIL ” IN GOL DSBY : By D. R. FEARON aioe By the Author hipenll 


Being a New and Che > Ingoldsby |; Pearl’ is a retin eds undcharming story, The incidents 
| 
| 
| 





, Leg ow , wh vharacters are managed wi ith delicate subtlety, and 
n crown 8vo, 2s 


rh here is a careful finish about each character which 
Jeremy ] ayl Nv, and the ni site = Pome She age te Soy d ap aero 
; Liberty of Prophesying. 
SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN | d . © 
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